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Co Correspondents. 


Mr. Haun’s “ Eclipse Stables,” New Orleans, in our next. The engravings for H. 8. R. 
sere mailed yesterday. The paper “On the Blood Horse ” shall be prepared at our ear- 
est convenience. You canhave the “ plates” themselves to print from. 

“The “Old Horse” is crowded out, as well as the *‘ Grizzly Bear Hunt,” this week. 
TE. L. sailed from Liverpool for N. 0. on the Sth in the “‘ Chaos,” which carried away | 
>; sails and running rigging in a storm, and was obliged to put back. We have a letter 

m him dated the 15th ; he was to sail againon the 17th, when we wish him aplea- 
sauiter trip. 

a P.’s letter has been seen by Mr. T., who will comply with his suggestion as to Mr. 
p. The en pe will be got out forthwith. We wrote at unce to Mr. V. M. but have not 

st receiveda reply. 

G B.R., of M., can be supplied, but we cannot at this moment apprise him of the cost. 
He shallhear from us in a few days. 

‘4, B.” We are delighted to hear from “the proper quarter” again. The desired 
ange of address has been made, and we hope to be able to make our acknowledg- 
ments for many favors in person during the winter. 

The Last Quarter Race in Kentucky’ wehave not had leisure to readas yet, but 

t isas good an article as the one we have already given to the world, the writer’s me- 
gory will be cherishad when the author of ** Woodman spare that ere tree ” is forgotten. 

“Pac Factotum.” The publication of this long communication would not serve the 
writer's purpose. With every disposition to further the views of one who might contri- 
yute so much to the interest ef breeders, we feel that it is time misapplied, and labor 
thrown away, to make any further effort to assist one who will not only have his own 
way, but have his own way in ——— in despite of every suggestion of prudence, cus- 
ym, propriety, or common sense. He had better destroy the MSS. at once—and have 
done with the matter. 

Fruit trees for Mr. F., of J.—a brace of Setters for J.S.Y., of V., and two pair of 
Berkshires for J. R., of N., were shipped per the ‘* Nashville” for N. O. on Monday last. 

We have not time to notice this week as we should have liked Heideman’s superb por- 
iu! of Fanny Elssler, after Inman’s painting, nor Appleton’s illustrated edition of the 
Lifeof Napoleon. In our next we shall endeavor to do them justice, and also several 

yrrespondents. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


fOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, DECEMBER II, 1°41. 











ARRIVAL OF THE ACADIA. 

By the arrival at Boston of the Royal Mail steam ship Acadia, we received 

‘eon Thursday morning, by Harnden’s Express, copious files of papers and 
eiers from London to the 19th November. The most interesting event—one 
wach fills England with joy—is the birth uf a Prince, heir to the British throne. 
Ths auspicious event occurred on the 9th November, within a year after the 
rth of the Princess Royal, who was born on the 20th of the same month. The 
apers are absolutely crowded with the details of this matter, some of them de- 
joting two or three pages to the subjeet, and to the rejoicings incident to the 
At the latest dates the Queen and her infant son were perfectly well. 
’ will convey to the rea- 


ccasion. 
The following extract of an article from the “ Times’ 
er some idea of the state of the public mind :— 


“The nation must rejoice, as in a singular blessing, to see, year after year, a 
secession of scions of the royal tree springing up round the throne of Queen 
Victoria. Each of them is a separate pledge of the lasting duration of peace, 
order, liberty, and prosperity to the British empire. Their minds will be form- 
ed oc a model, which, whether we look to the virtues of public or those of pri- 
vue life, presents almost every quality which the most earnest well-wisher of 
us country can desire. They will breathe an atmosphere of dignity and gen- 
‘leress, of perfect domestic happiness reconciled to the splendor of exalted sta- 
vor. More pure and womanly than Queen Elizabeth, more firm of mind and 
royal of demeanor than Queen Anne, their illustrious mother will give a charac- 
ier of which we hope the impress may never be lost among the future genera- 
uons of English kings. wea ; 

Another pleasing duty which devolves on us on this occasion is to give re- 
wewed expression to the testimony which every heart in England bears to the 
nerits of her Mejesty’s cousort, aow the father of our Prince of Wales. The 
nore Prince Albert is known, the more unanimously and warmly does the Bri- 

nation approve the choice of their Queen. Had we been asked, before her 
\aesty’s auspicious marriage, to describe the qualities which we should have 
iesired to see in her husband, we might have gone through a long catalogue of 
re and admirable virtues before we came to one which Prince Albert does not 
seem to possess. High cultivation of mind, an accomplished taste, an exact 
sense of the proprieties of his peculiar station, exemplary purity of life, gene- 
‘ous benevolence, strong affections, finding their sufficient gratification wi:hin 
v's exalted home—all these excellencies the universal voice of his adopted coun- 
vv ascribes to the Prince-Consort upon grounds which leave no probability that 
‘ocger experience can lead to an altered opinion of his character. 

Great anxiety was felt for the life of the Queen Dowager, who was danger- 
vusly ill at her residence in Sudbury Hall. The last bulletin dated 17th inst. 
‘as considered unfavorable. 

The news from China is most important. Since the arrival at Canton of the 
xew British plenipotentiary affairs had assumed a more hostile aspect. Elliott 
acd Sir Gordon Bremer, the former commandant, had returned to England.— 
The new Plenipotentiary, Sir Henry Pottinger, departed with his forces from 
Canton for the North, on an expedition against Pekin itself, and there is little 
doubt he will dictate his own terms to the Emperor. It is understood that Sir 
Henry is to demand from the-Chinese as the basis of a treaty of peace between 
‘L¢ {WO powers : 

_ |. The opening of all the Chinese ports situated on the eastern coast to all 
“cropean nations without exception, who will be permitted to trade freely, sub- 
ject to a moderate duty on the entry and departure of their vessels. 


2 The abolition of the monopoly hitherto enjoyed by the Hong merchants. 
3. The appointment of an English ambassador to reside at the Court of Pe- 
e 


4 Indemnity to the English merchants for the loss sustained by the destruc- 
“0c Of Opium and the abolition of the trade. 

An attempt at insurrection in Belgium has been promptly quelled, and peasy 
“cg on the Continent maintains its usaal quiet. In England monetary affairs 
“ave not improved. The Bank of England thinks of charging interest at the 
‘a:e of six per cent., a matter almost, if not quite, unprecedented. 

Mr. Charles Kemble, we have the pleasure to state, is perfectly restored to 
‘each, and has been present at all the performances of his daughter, Miss Ade 
‘1de Kemble, at Covent-garden Theatre. Mrs. Butler, formerly Miss Fanny 
Kemble, has also witnessed the debut of her sister, upon every night of whose 
Performance the theatre is filled to an overflow. 

We ae glad to find that Mr. Hcod has roused his “Comic Annual,” after a 
‘wo years’ sleep. We hear that it is very lively and refreshed, which it ought :o 
*e alter such a lengthy nap. It will give us great pleasure to welcome it bac 

society, which in these dull times has no mirth to throw away. 

The critical and literary world of Paris, at least the Conservative side of it, 
“as in loud raptures at an epithalamium in prose, which Jules Janin published 


45 a feuilleton, in the “ Debats,” on the day after his marriage with Madile. 
‘tuet, a Rouen lady of some fortune. Janin indulged in a little vain-glorious- 


k| who gave imitations at the Adelphi last season. He has, poor fellow, gone 


attraction. The manager has re-engaged Madame Celeste, who has been per- 
forming with extraordinary success the last week at Birmingham. 

A new farce, entitled “‘ The Wrong Man,” has been produced at Covent Gar- 
den. - ; full of bustle and laughter provoking incidents, and was completely 
successful. 


The largest Petticoat Government ever Known.—The British empire extends 
over upwards of 2,800,000 square miles, and contains a population of 179,235,- 
000 souls. ‘ 

The usual harvest home dinner was given by Sir William and Lady Becher 
(the celebrated Miss O'Neil) to the numerous tradesmen and laborers employed 
at their establishment at Ballygiblin. Lady Becher and her daughters attended 
in person to see that all were pilentifully supplied. 

An affecting incident followed the death of the unfortunate General Don Die- 
go Leon. When the account of his being shot reached his family, a maid-ser- 
vant, who was much attached to her master, went mad on hearing it. 


Prince Albert's surname, and, of course, that of the sovereign and heir appa- 
rent is, we believe, Buzici. 


‘The report that a sister of Mr. G. E. Anson was killed by a fall from her 
horse is incorrect. 


Lord Kelworth, son of the Earl of Mountcashel, had the contents of his fowling 
piece unfortunately discharged into his shoulder by accident, a few days since, 
while driving to Cashel on a car. 


A letter from Constantinople, of the 13th ult., in the Augsburg Gazette, an- 
nounces the birth, on the preceding day, of a princess, daughter of the Sultan, 
who has received the name of Nuurva Sultana. 


The Rev. Hugh M‘Neile, at the request of the American Consul and several 
influential citizens, delivered to a crowded auditory at the Liverpool Amphi- 
theatre, on Wednesday, a lecture on the life of Dr. Franklin. It excited im- 
mense interest, and the receipts, intended for the benefit of the Printers’ Pension 
Society, amounted to £270. 


Talk of steam and arrivals quick coming to town, 
By the road, by the river, by rail, 
The quickest, most glorious, at Pimlico known, 
Is the trip of the New Royal Male. 
A letter from Naples announces the rather sudden death of the well-known 
theatrical director Barbaja. He was in his sixty-first year, and has left a fortune 
of £60,000 to a sen and daughter. 
Sir Charles Bagot has at length again sailed for his government of the Cana- 
das. He arrived at Portsmouth on Wednesday night, and embarked early the 
next morning on ooard the Illustrious, 72, Captain Erskine, which ship sailed 
with a fair wind in the evening. 
Some of the Paris papers state that King Louis Philippe has sent an autograph 
letter to Queen Victoria, congratulating her majesty on the birth of the young 
prin ce. 
A letter from Lille states that a man in a public-house, a mouse having just 
been caught, laid a wager that he would swallow it alive. He did so, but im- 
me diately afterwards was attacked by violent convulsions, and in three hours 
died. [Glad of it !] 
Rubini has an estate at Bergamo, with about a million of francs ; and therein 
he is about to build a church, as au atonement (in papal eyes) for his sins of 
song ! 
A THEATRICAL CURIOSITY. 
[From Crutkshank’s mirthful Omnibus. ] 
Once in a barn theatric, deep in Kent, 
A famed tragedian— one of tuneful tongue— 
Appeared for that night enly—’twas Charles Young. 
As Rolla he. And as that Innocent, 
The child of hapless Cora, on there went 
A smiling, fair-hair’d girl. She scarcely flung 
A shadow, as she walked the lamps among— 
So light she seem"d, and so intelligent ! 
That child would Rolla bear to Cora’s lap ; 
Snatching the creature by her tiny gown, 
He plants her on his shoulder,—All, all clap ! 
While all with praise the Infant Wonder crown, 
She lisps in Rolla’s ear.— ‘ Look out, old chap. 
Or else I’m blow'd if you don’t have me down!” 


Lablache has a magnificent chateau overlooking the bay of Naples. 

hospitality has passed into a proverb. 

Among the celebrated artists of the Francaise and other theatres of Paris en- 
aged by Mr. Mitchell, for the St. James’s, we may mention the fascinating 

Dejazet, as well as Bouffé and Mdile. Plessy. The former may be expected 

first, and will appear simultaneously with Mdiles Avenel, Volnys, Carligny, &c. 

Mr. Mitchell has returned, but Mr. Seguin remains in Paris, completing minor 

engagements for the opening of the theatre in January. 

M. Mendelsshon Bartholdy, the celebrated composer, has been appointed 

Master of the Chapel of the King of Prussia. 

Drvury-Lane Tueatre.—The following is the list of the two Committees 

for managing the affairs of this Theatre for the ensuing year, as appointed at the 

last General Meeting of the Proprietors :— 

Generac Commitrse —Marquess of Hertford; Lord Burghersh; Sir E. 
Codrington, B. Oakley, Esq.; R. R. Oakley, Esq.; R. Spencer, Esq., G. 
Gregory, Esq.; H. C. Coepe, Esq.; B. B. Cabball, Esq.; J. Arden, Esq.; J. 
Wallace, Esq ; J, Winston, Esq. ; H. B. Coles, Esq.; Samuel Wells, Esq. 

©us Commirree.—The Earl of Glengall, Trustee; J. R. Durrant, Esq., 
ditto; L. 8. Allen, Esq., ditto; J. Ramsbottom, Esq., ditto; Sir William 
Curtis, Bart. 

The Adelphi affairs have gone on “ swimmingly.’”’ The Plunge, as our 
friend Fred. Yates styles it, proves the depth of his managerial rwer. Dobson 
and Co. has been before us in another shape, or rather under another title. It 
isa farce that provokes half-an-hour’s laughter, and that is sufficient. 

The Olympic people are in ecstacy. Their success has been great in the ex- 
treme, so mach so, that the Wild lessee has just recovered his memory, and has 
determined upon doing the farce of The Five Pound Note. We shall be happy 
to change it forhim. The treasurer is in a state of deep anxiety, and Miss Le- 
batt says she will not show her “pretty face” for nothing. On dit that Mrs. 
Waylett will appear next week in two new pieces. 

The Corcerts are “going on,” and Musard is “ going off.” 
learn from tke bills of the English Opera. 

The Queen’s, the Surrey, and the Victoria have been filled every evening, 
and the “ stars” in the provinces have been “ shooting ” about in all directions 
We leave the gay to go to the grave—we allude to the death of Mr. Nightingale, 


His 


Thas much we 


‘to the tomb of his fathers,” and left an a, ed parent to deplore his logs. He 
was a man that could “take off” his fellow-man in more ways than one. Peace 
to his manes! 

The Sultan has been making magnificent presents to the English, Austrian, 
Russian, and Prussian Ambassadors, and their ladies. Lady Poasonby received 
a rupare of diamonds from the Sultana Valide worth £3,000 sterling 





Ness, pardonable enough on such an occasion, and enumerated the peers ond 
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6. er and The Loch. By Joun Cotguuoun, Esq. Second Edition. 8vo. London; 


. The Rod and the Gun ; being two Treatiess on Angling and Sporting. By James Wis 
F.R. S. E., and by the Author of the “ The Sarisicn Shooting Code.” Republi 
from the Seventh Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 8vo. Edinburgh: 1841, 


~1 





Time was when practice and theory were sworn enemies: the persons ac- 
tually engaged in any given pursuit, whether of pleasure or profit, professed a 
sovereign contempt for book knowledge; and the praise of science, literature, 
or philosophy, was almost exclusively reserved for those who wrote on subjects 
few cared about, in a language few understood. Long after the learned had 
condescended to compose in the vernacular tongue, they cautiously eschewed 
utility ; and if occasionally an author like Izaak Walton, Dame Juliana Ber- 
ners, or the Duke of Newcastle, was induced to put pento paper, on an amuse- 
ment or art of the lighter order, he or she was regarded as a simple, or haply 
crack-brained enthusiast ; and the book lay negiected in the manor-house library, 
until time had invested it with an artificial value for the antiquarian. 

How striking the contrast presented by the actual condition of the press! 
Which is the art, instrument, invention, or occupation, that has not been made the 
basis of an essay or article There was always reason in the roasting of eggs; 
there is now philosophy in a dog-kennel, and literature in a fishing-rod. Nay, we 
met with a treatise on the art of Wearing the Hat, in which it was proved te 
demonstration, that any variety of expression might be obtained by attending te 
the following plain rules or principles: That when the hat is pulled forward 
over the brows, it gives the wearer a look of determination or obstinacy ; when 
thrown back, of careless unconcern or rakishness; when stuck on one side, of 
impudence ; the compound effects to be produced by a judicious blending of the 
three. 

If this goes on much longer, the eastern monarch offering a reward for a new 
pleasure, will be a faint type of the sovereigns of Albemarle Street and Pater- 
noster Row offering a reward for a new subject. The writers will outnumber 
the readers; the public appetite will be palled; the ge goose will have 
been cut up and eaten; too many cooks spoil the broth, and too many book- 
makers will be the ruin of the book market. 

Under such circumstances, it is no matter of surprise that books on field 
sports should have multiplied to an extent most embarrassing to critics like our- 
selves, who hold it a duty to grapple with every thing in the shape of a ee 
volume that is addressed io a large community ; and it was probably a lurking 
consciousness of comparative unfitness for the task, that induced our predeces- 
sors to give so discouraging a reception to the first country gentleman who put 
forth a reguler avowed publication on the chase. Beckford’s ‘Thoughts om 
Hunting, ii a Series of Familiar Letters to a Friend,”’—an unassuming littl 
book which appeared in 1780—was harshly treated in the Monthly Review, (a 
great authority in those days), and made the occasion for a violent diatribe 
against the sport. Vain, however, were the reviewer's efforts—the sport was 
more ardently pursaec than ever—the work has gone through four editions ; 
and it has been followed by Thoughts, Hints, Observations, and Reflections, on 
Hunting, Shooting, Coursing, and Fishing, in all their ramifications and va- 
rieties. 

We have selec‘ed the works named at the head of this article as containing 
the most modern notions and improvements, and also as best calculated, fer 
other reasons, to serve as specimens of their class. 

In ‘‘ The Sporting Scenes and Country Characters,” by Martingale, we bave 
a series of brief descriptions, well seasoned with precepts, and occasionally en- . 
livened by anecdotes, of every kind of rural amusement, from stag-huuting te 
rat-catching. 

In Mr. Blaine’s “ Encyclopedia,” the entire science and history of the same 
topics are compressed. It is literally and faithfully what its name me a 
complete round or circle of sporting knowledge—a perfect manuel for the ama- 
teur, who may turn to it with equal confidence, whether he wishes to learn how 
to train a fox-hound in: England, or to kill a giraffe in Africa. 

The fame of ‘ Ni«rod” is universally diffused. He has done for fox-hunt- 
ing what the Editor of the Almanach des Gourmands effected for gastronomy, 
and the veriest Cockney may derive unmingled gratification from his writings ; 
for, independently of the descriptive powers displayed in them, they form one 
of the richest funds of racy anecdotes we are acquainted with. This is in some 
measure to be attributed to the privilege tacitly accorded to him of indulging, te 
an unlimited extent, in personal allusion. When Mr. Willis thought proper te 
enliven his pages with proper names, he was universally condemned. Miss 
Sedgewick has not escaped censure, for printing her opinions of some of her 
English friends ; but ‘“‘ Nimrod” was cordially received by the chief sportsmen 
in the kingdom, though it was perfectly well known that he came for the express 
purpose of writing a description of their establishments— 


‘“‘ A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes, 
An’ faith he’ll prent it.” 


Let us do him the justice to add, that he never abused their confidence. There 
are no covert sarcasms or indiscreet revealings in his ‘‘ Tours ;’’ and we remem- 
ber but a single instance in which the criticism is even slightly coloured by irri- 
tability or-pique. In speaking of the York and Ainsty hounds, he has occasion 
to mention the huntsman, Mr. Naylor, and delivers himself thus : 

‘In the field, though I had not much means of judging of him, I do not think 
highly of Naylor as a huntsman—certainly not so highly as he thinks of him- 
self. I consider Naylor a huntsman of very average capacity, and particularly 
so for the time he has been with the hounds. However, ‘there is one glory of 
the sun, another of the moon, and another of the stars ;” all men are not equal, 
and the best of us have only as much knowledge as it has pleased our Maker 
to give us, and no more. Jack Wilson, the head whipper-in, stands rather high 
with the country, being accounted rather better than common. 

“Among other qualities, Naylor is considered a wag, and plumes himself 
upen now and then saying what he considers a good thing. Whilst he was at 
York, a gentleman rode up to him and addressed him thus :—‘ Now, Naylor, 
vou must mind what yeu are at to-day. Nimrod will be out, and will have you 
in black and white.’ * Lord bless you, sir!’ replied Naylor, ‘ why, I have for- 
gotten’more than Nimrod will ever know.’ A sharp rebuke this; and all E 
have to say is, that | think I have read that wisdom vaunteth not itself, and is 
ot puffed up; but God help the man who knows only what Mr. Naylor has 
forgotten. However, there is chaff and cocxle in the best grain ; so e of 
this. Naylor is a good and faithful servant, a capital kennel hustsman, and 
therefore entitled to great praise ; but we all pay the price of celebrity, and se 
must he.” 

How often has one great man been thus prejudiced against another by the im- 
discretion of an acquaintance in repeating some hasty expression of contempt 
or indifference, uttered probably by the offending party, in the hope of weaken- 
ing Dy anticipation the very judgment he affected to despise ! and how curiously 
does our wounded self-love neutralize our noblest efforts at impartiality! Nim- 
rod’s candour in quoting the ground of quarrel is beyond ail praise; but it is 
impossinle not to see that he must have gone out in a very bad humor for appre- 
ciating Mr. Naylor’s performances ; and we suspect that even Jack Wilson, 
the whipper-in, will fare the worse with posterity in consequence of the flippant 
observation of bis chief. Nearly the same observation is reported to have 
falleo from the lips of old Sergeant Maynard a century and half ago. “ Young 
man,” was his rebuke to a fisppant competitor at the bar, “I have forgotten 
more law than you ever knew.” In fact the saying, mutatis mutandis, has 
been attributed to several distinguished characters besides the director of the- 
“ York and Ainsty hounds.” 

As to the rest upon our list—Colonel Hawker expounds the whole rational 
of Shooting with clearness, fullness, and vivacity ; whulst Mr. Colquhoun, with 
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the mountains, for every change of weather or variety of decane » and Osbaldistone 
may turn up. TI a nage on Shooting by the author of « igh ‘ ; B pletk, both comenpennenae ty My. Pipine: Of 
5 Code,” is written upon a very comprehensive plai ‘beautifully il- | «4 rr 4 he 2 . 

Its companion on angling is one of the most ' rents a ho eee Cheltenham is, or was, so passionatel fond of , 









exists in our language: and 
ina future article. ’ . 
y at the outset, that we intend to deal with 
portsmen ; for, to say the truth, we have mis- 
experience would prove sufficient to justify us in 
ing ofthe knowing ones. We have occasionally 

our lives in ,walkéd ourselves to a downrig 
r, and cantered across a cotntry at ‘‘ Mr. Stubbs’ 
ox- ‘who seldgm went faster than nine miles an 
fence, wt almost invariably contrived to make his appearance at the end of the 
run. e are therefore yery farfrom being pure theorists, and can understand, 
if not fully sympathize with, the enthusiasm which leads some of the authors | 
before us to rank the reputation of a-hard rider or a first-rate shot, amongst the | 
noblest objects of youthful ambition ; but the habitual tone of our minds leads | 
us to value their books less for the practical knowledge they have accumulated | 
for the tyro, and the ‘inspiri.g exhortations they address to him, than for the | 
traits of character, the illustrations of natural history, the curious subjects of | 
general specilation, that abound in them; and perhaps our peculiar position in | 
this respect may not prove a disadvantage upon the whole.« It is a remarkable. 
fact, that the best elementary books (Mrs. Marcett’s for example) have been | 
composed by persons who possessed little ur no prior acquaintance with the | 
subject-matter. The reason is plain. They’are under no temptation to be 
pocentic na eriby the same point of view as the general reader—they | 
take nothing for granted—and their own fresh impressions afford an excellent 
teat for ascertaining wi.at is most likely to prove entertaining or instructive to | 
the mass. Without, therefore, going quite the length of the late Mr. Mill, the 
very able historian of Britis India, who contends that a man will write better | 
about a country for having never seen it—we will venture to affirm, that a man | 
will not write the worse about fox-hunting (which, considering the space it oc- | 
cupies in these publications, must claim our chief attention,) for having devoted | 
his leisure hours to other objects than the chase. 

An unsophisticated observer, on his first visit to a hunting country, must in- 
stantly be struck by the magnificence of the establisl.ments, as well as by the | 
taste, inventive ingenuity, and scientific kuowledge displayed in them—the | 
kennels and stables built with far more regard to health and comfort than the 
dwelling-housee—the dogs and horses <ieted according to the established prin- 
ciples of art—more pains taken with tho education of a fox-hound than with 
that of a country gentleman fifty years ago, and as many delicate attentions 
lavished on a sick hunter by a nursing groom, as a lady of quality would re- 
ceive from Sir Henry Halford or her waiting-maid. Then, how painfully would 
the sense of his own insignificance be forced upon him by the absorbing cha- 
racter of the pursuit—the complete devotion of all around him to the master 
passion—the entire subservience of thoughts, feelings, habits, senses, to the 
presiding influence or genius of the place! ‘‘ Pray, my lord,” said Nimrod to | 
the present Duke of Cleveland, “is not your kennel here very near the house! 
Does net the savour of the boiler sometimes find its way into the drawing- | 
room !””=* It may,” replied his Lordship, “but we are all too well bred for | 
fox-huntiag'tomird that.” Woe indeed to the wife, sister, or daughter, who | 
betrays any feminine weakness in this respect. “I was once present,” says 
Nimrod, “when an anecdote was told of a gentleman haviag purchased a pack 
of fox-hounds ; but, on their arrival at his kennel, his wife went into fits, in 
which she continued until the hounds were sent back to their original owner.” 
—‘If my wife had done so,” said Mr. Corbet, ‘‘I would never have kissed her 
again till she took off her nightcap, and cried Tally-ho.”’ 

Lady Londenderry, it seems, partakes a little of the same prejudice, and she 
is thus censured by a sporting yeoman of the neighbourhood : 

“Indeed I am very angry with his lordship, and I told my lady so the other 
day.” She can’t bear the cry of dogs, she says. Oh, fie! her father was as 





still across | 
” iat 





good a as ever followed ahound. What! Sir Harry Vane Tem- 
pest’s ter not bear the cry of dogs! Oh, fie! But this comes of all 
your fine work. It didn’t use tobe so. I am very angry atthem. I 


don’t think I shall ever go to dine at Wynyard Park again. The last time I was 
there, they put me into a room that smoked like a limekiln; but I should not 
have minded that if they didn’t kill the foxes.” 

We trust the following example will not be lost on such wives of fox-hunters 
as are fortunate (or, according ta Mrs. Gore, unfortunate) enough to be pos- 
sessed of pin-money: A few weeks back, when the country was depressed, and 
rents came in slowly, Mr. Ward (of Hampshire) told his lady he feared he must 
give up his hounds. Oh no! don’t do so, the times perhaps may mend. Go- 
ing shortly afterwards to his bankers, he feund the sum of.a thousand pounds 
placed to his credit by “‘a friend tofox-hunting.” This friend to fot-hunting 
was Mrs. Ward, and the sum was paid out of her private purse.* Now for the 
application" Hear this, ye married ladies, and do not forget the moral! If 

ou wish to retain the affections of your husband, encourage, but do not thwart 
his favourite pursuits. Your beauty may fade inhis eye; your charms may 
pall upon the sense; but such conduct es this can only be forgotten in the 
rave.” 

Far be it from us to detract from the merit of this act. It is really a very 
pleasing trait of affection and delicacy. But the ladies are hardly to be blamed | 
for dishking fox-hunting, if we consider how completely its more ardent vota- 
ries contrive to unfit themselves for society. Although the timesare gone 
when a bout of hard drinking was the inevitable appendix to a good run, the 
fetigu@ is overwhelming, and 2 man who has been in the saddle ten or twelve 
hours, is seldom qualified to appear to much advantage in the drawing-room— 

* He also had a quality uncommon 

To early risers after a long chase— 

A quality agreeable to woman, 

When her soft liquid words run on apace, 

Who likes a listener, whether saint or sinner— 
. He did not fall asleep just after dinner.” 

Modern sportsmen cannot be accused of early rising, but they manage to 
crowd twice as much exciiement and exhaustion into.a given period as their 


progenitors. 

The best, perhaps only, way by which the female members of the family can 
preserve their empire under such circumstances, is to take the field in their own 

per persons ; .and there is no want of examples to justify the step, as one of 
Niner ’s graphic sketches will make clear, The grand drawing-room at Raby 
Castle is the scene :-— 

‘* The door opened with an announcement of ‘Mr. Hodgson, my lord,’ and in 
walked Tommy Hodgson (the groom) presenting a full front to his master. No 
soldier on parade could present a better. No gate-post was ever straighter ; no 
Shakspeare’s apothecary was leaner ; and the succession of lines from the fore- 
head to the chin, too plainly showed that age had traced his cruel way over 
Tommy’s honest face. Not a word escaped him until the marquis took his 
card (the list of hunters fit for work presented daily) out ef his pocket, and then 
the dialogue began. It was a rare specimen of the laconic :—I!s Moses sound? 
Yes, my lord. I'shall ride him—Also Bergami? Yes, my lord. Dick, 
Swirig?—Yes, my lord. Will, Salopian?—Yes, my lord. Lady Cleveland, 
Raby ?—Yes, my lord. Edward, the Parson'—Yes, my lord. Lad Arabella, 
the Diichess ?—Yes, my lord. George, Obadiah ?—Yes, my lord. hat’s all? 
Yes, my lord. (Exit fommy.)” . 

Equally characteristic, though illustrative of another point, is the breakfast- 
room scene : hoe 

“Tt so h ned that we were all—and a pretty large party—seated at the 
bench aaliies when Lord Darlington (the present Duke of Cleveland) made 
his appearance. Next to the usual enquiries after his lordship’s health, the 
question was asked by two or three at once, have you heard how Will is? (the 
whipper-in, who had had a bad fall the day before.) ‘J have been to his bed- 
side,’ said Lord D.; ‘he has had a restless night, nevertheless I hope he will 
do well; but he made me smile when he said he had no doubt but he should be 
able to go out with the hounds on Wednesday. He also inquired after Light- 
ning’s eyes, and how Rufus and Mortimer had fed.’” 

idering the Duke’s acknowledged cultivation and accomplishments, he is 
one of the most remarkable living instances of the passion. During some years | 
he hunted his own hounds regularly six days in the week. He had a change of 
clothes at all the principal inns within bis hunt, to the nearest of which he al- 
ways repaired after his sport was over ; and putting hi self into a chaise and 
four, ready dressed for the evening, a small fieldpiece at the lodge of his park 
announced his approach to the castle, and, by the time he arrived, dinner was 


“PT howedingrpussien ‘strong in d¢ath’ was never, we quite agree with Nimrod, 
a distinguished follower of the 


more strongly exemplified than in Mr. T. Shafto, 
Raby hound He was on his way to Ireland with a sporting friend, when the 


captain of the vessel came down to their cabin and informed them that all hope 
was over. Instead of giving vent to the ordinary exclamations of terror, he 
heaved a deep sigh, thus apostrophized his companion in distress,—‘ J say, 
Bob, no more Uckendy whin,’ (a favorite covert within the hunt.) 
Were we set, however, to maintain the thesis, that man is naturally a hunting 
animal, we should not look for illustrations the aristocracy, with whom 
want of ozeupation or excitement wi!! afford a satisfactory solution of the pro- 
blem. Our chief examples should be selected from amongst the lower orders ; 
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clusion of the best runs. “He has hunted ths : 

Lord Segrave, and~has met the D a Beaufort’s hounds on the sixth. On quick thing last week,” writes a Meltonian to his father; “ eight miles point 

ee master of {Sound the ho 
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| the sporting tailor is not at home on horseback ; otherwise opportunities must 
have occurred of enlisting himself in the service ofthe field. Indeed, we are’ 


a habit of constantly starting on foot from the ken- | 
with Lord Segrave’s , rat: we haar SP distance ; but what | 
dge of the country and the line which the foxes us take, he has very | 
ldom been known to be many minutes in making his era. at the Hn. : 
five days a*week on foot with 


alked from Cheltenham to Berkley, (twenty-six miles,) and | 
8 gone to Heywood, ten miles further, to which he proceeded : ' 
te, but sawa good run nevertheless! It appears, however, that 


told that Lord Segrave more than once-offered him a good situation as earth-— 
stopper; but his answer was in true unison with the love of the actual chase, 


that, ‘as he could not stop earths a-nights and hunt a-days too, he must decline 
the offer.’ ”’ 


Peregrine Langton, the uncle of Dr. Johnson’s well-known friend, Bennet 
Langton, lived genteelly, keeping two maids, two men in livery, a carriage, and 
three horses, on two hundred pounds a-year. Osbaldistone, the attorney’s clerk, 
mentioned by Mr. Blaine, lived respectably in London, keeping himself, a family 
of half-a-dozen children, six couple of hounds, and two horses, on sixty :— 

“To explain this seeming impossibility,” says the authority on which Mr. 
Blaine relies, * it should be observed that, after the expiration of the office 
hours, Mr. Osbaldistone acted as an accomptant for the butchers at Clare market, 


who paid him in offal; the choicest morsels of which he selected fur himself | 


and family, and with the rest he fed his hounds, which were kept in the garret. 
His horses were lodged in the cellar, and fed on grains ‘rom a neighboring brew- 
house, and on damaged corn, with which he was supplied by a corn-chandler, 
whose books he kept in order, once or twice a-week. In the season he hunted, 
and by giving a hare now and then to the farmers over whose grounds he sported, 
he secured their good-will and permission ; and several gentlemen struck with 
the extraordinarily economical mode of his huntiag arrangements, which were 
generally known, likewise winked at his going over their manors. This Nim- 
rodian was. the younger son of a gentleman of good family, but small fortune, 
in the north of England ; and having imprudently married one of his father’s 
servant’s, was turned out of doors with nu other fortune than a southern hound 
big with pup, whose offspring from that time became a source of amusement to 
un.” 


It is impossible not to be struck by the distinguished place accorded to the 


as well as perfect speed 
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r’s boy on a throwing dirt in the face of a dake, 
ts fact, that, te enable a man to see the 
ht to have two five hundred guinea hunters in the 
r great, part of their gratification from seeing their 
dogs work, and “ sla sure” waga high commendation for a hound. Now, 
speed is she grand requisite; and the height of a huntsman’s ambition is not to 
exhibit his skil! by a succession of knowing casts ; or to show off the ° 

and mutual understanding of his pack, but to ran his pack fifteen or sixteen 
miles, at the rate of twénty miles an hour, without acheck. “ We have hada 


whole of a 
field. Our anc 









blank in twenty six minutes. If I had not had a second horse posted (luckily) 
‘half-way, I could not have seen it.” 

ne “quick thing ” is mentioned by Nimrod. He tells us that the horse 
he rode had just been winning hunter's stakes—there were no impracticable 
fences in the way—and he only lost two or thfee minutes in getting round a 
wall; yet he never caught sight of the pack till he ascended a rising ground, 
from which he could just see them more than a mile a-head, running into ther 
fox. When Shaw, the huntsman, came’ up, he pulled out his watch, and ex- 


claimed, ‘‘ Beat two miles in twenty-two minutes, by G—\”’ 


When thus conducted, fox-hunting is little better than a steeple-chase ; and 
_a noble earl, highly distinguished in the sporting world, once naively owned thar 
he thought the hounds “ a great bore ;”’ which reminds us of the remark of a 
well known habitué of the opera—who attended it solely to gossip and pay yi- 
' sits—that it might be greatly improved by leaving out the singing. The hounds 
‘also seem to be of opinion, that if nothing were wanted but a gallop across the 
_ country, they could dispense with foxes ,; for Mr. Corbet’s pack, a very celebrated 
| one, “ran a cur dog an hour, best pace, and killed him.” Nimrod assures us 
that this was not at all discreditable to them. 

It is probably with a view to the more essential change that the point of ho- 
‘nor has been varied. The best man at present is he who goes best through the 
| first part of the run ; and inthe regular hunting countries the successful com- 
| petitor would as soon think of asking for the huntsman’s scalp as for the brush. 
| ‘*T once didsee, andin one of the crack countries,” says Nimrod, “a man 
| ride over a fence into the middle of hounds, as they were in the act of worry in 
| their fox; and on the owner of them asking him why he did so, he replied that 
| he wanted the brush.” ‘ You shall have the brush, sir,” said the master of the 
| pack, ‘and let it serve you for the rest of your life. Take off that red coat 

when you get home, and never come a hunting again.” 

To understand the degree of nerve required by a hard rider, it is necessary to 
| bear in mind the nature of the country (Leicestershire) in which the chief per- 
| formers have distinguished themselves. It abounds in brooks, and has the ordi- 
| nary complement of rails, stiles, and gates ; but the ox and bulfinch fences are 

its peculiar distinctions. The ox fence consists of, first, a wide ditch, then a 


| clergy of the Established Church in the annals of fox hunting. Thus, in the | sturdy blacktaorn hedge, and, at least two yards beyond that, a strong rail, 


Duke of Cleveland’s published diary, we fird this entry: “I cannot omit to | about four feet high. ‘Phe bulfinch fence is a quickset hedge of perhaps fifty 
mention that the Rev. J. M., [the name at full length,} shone as conspicuously | years’ growth, with a ditch on one side or the other, and so high and strong that 


this day on his grey mare as in the pulpit, and was alone with the hounds over 
Ainderby moors at the last, near Thornhill’s willow-bed.”’ 


Nimrod pays this handsome tribute to the merits of another clerical hero: 
“The vicar of P. isnohumbug. He sings a hunting song to his parishioners, 
tells them a good story at his tithe-feast, and gives them the best his house af- 
fords. His invitation to Sir Bellingham and myself, for the next time the hounds 
come that way, was rather unique. ‘My claret,’ said he, ‘is of the finest vin- 
tage ; and if you will drink enough of it, it will make your eyes look like boiled 
gooseberries'’”’ Probably this was the gentleman to whom a facetious friend, 
after witnessing his appeerance in the pulpit, remarked, ‘I like you better in 
bottle than in wood.” 


The Craven country boasts, or boasted (for these are “auld warld”’ sto- 
ries, and the race is fast dying out) a first-rate specimen of the class in the 


Rev. F. F . 


° 
“ This gentleman resides (1822) in the village of Kentbury, about four miles 
from Hungerford, of which place he is rector; and proved himself so good a 
subject, and such a useful member of society, that ’n the time of our troubles, 
when fox-hunting, as well as every other valuable institution in the country, was 
in danger, he stepped manfully forth, and was invested by his sovereign with 
martial as well as clerical authority—having a command of a corps of Berks yeo- 





manry. On being reviewed by the king (George III.) when on duty at Wind- | 


sor, his majesty was pleased to observe, that Col. Fowle was not only one of 


his best cavalry officers, but one of his best preachers, one of the best shots, and | 


one of the best riders to hounds in his dommions. 
such a compliment from such a man?” 

Blackstone states that it is to this dey a branch of the king’s prerogative, at 
the death of every Bishop, to have his kennel of hounds, or a compensation in 
lieu thereof. This proves that hunting was once recognised as a strictly epis- 
copal amusement, and it is consequently no matter of surprise that a taste for it 
is not at once expelled by the mitre. 


Who would not be proud of 


“Tt is well known,” says Nimrod, “ that (though before I was bora) a certain | 


high-bred dignitary of the church kept a pack of fox-hounds, and was one of the 
best sportsmen of his day. When, however, the mitre adorzed his brow, the 
hounds were transferred to his noble brother, who continued them in great style ; 
but the bishop did not attend them. Taking a ride, however, one day in a coun- 
try in which he thought it not unlikely he might see something uf them, he met 
the fox. The hounds were at fault; when, putting his finger under his wig, 
his lordship gave one of his beautiful view-halloos. ‘ Hark, halloo !’ said one 
of the field. The huntsman listened, and the halloo was repeated. ‘ That will 
do,’ said he, knowing his old master’s voice, ‘ T’hat’s gospel, by G—!” 

Nimrod draws a just distinction between a clergyman who hunts, and a hunt- 
ing clergyman ; yet he does not give up the latter. ‘‘In my travels through 
life, I have heard some sneers against hunting parsons ; but my idea is this, a 
hunting parson makes friends, a shooting parson makes enemies. A clerical 
friend of mine being disappointed at the death of a relation, said he should give 
up hunting and sell his horses. ‘ Do no such thing,’ said a certain noble rela- 
tion very high in the sporting world, ‘stick to the brush, and it will get you a 
living.’ And so it did.” at a 

Fielding’s Parson Supple got a living by being always at hand to fetch Squire 


Weston’s tobacco-box or to get drunk with him; yet we should hardly recom- | 


mend a young friend, fresh from ordination, to adopt this particular mode of ob- 
taining preferment. 
Does it follow that a non-hunting parson must be a shooting one! 

The medical profession furnishes its —“~ of enthusiasts, and many highly 
honorable traits are recorded of them. The following for example :—A medical 
gentleman, by the name of Hansted, residing near Newbury, ordered his garden- 
er to setatrap for some vermin that infested his garden. As ill luck would 
have it, a fox was found in it in the morning with bis leg broken. On being 
taken to the doctor, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Why did you not call me up in the night, 
that I might have set the leg!” Better late than never; he set the leg; the 
fox recovered ; and was killed in dve form, after a capital run. 

We presume it is hardly necessary to state, that our southern neighbors deny 
the orthodoxy of the rule of the chase as laid down by Roderick Dhu:— 


“Though space and law the stag we lend, 
Ere hound we slip, or bow we bend ; 
Who ever reck’d where, how, or when 
The prowling fox was trapp’d and slain!” 


A farmer within the limits of Mr. Farquharsen’s huat being accused of kill- 
ing a fox, was not allowed todine at the farmer's ordinary until he had estab- 
lished his innocence. ony. 

There are two perfectly‘distinet principles on which fox-hunting is upheld by 
its votaries ; independently of its use in clearing the country of vermin, which 
is rendered somewhat problematical by the fact just mentioned. The one is its 
levelling tendency. “It is a sort of Satarnalian amusement (says Nimrod,) in 
which all ranks and privileges are set aside ; and he that has the best horse and 
the best nerve takes the precedence fur the day. A butcher’s boy upon a pony 
may throw the dirt ia the face of the first duke in the kingdom. This, though 
little thought of, is one of the many advantages arising from a land of liberty.” 


The logic of the first proposition is also questionable. 


' horses cannot clearit. The sportsman charging this et nearly fuil speed, suc- 
| ceeds in gettit.g to the other side, when the bushes close after him and his horse, 
j and there is no more appearance of their transit than if a bird had hopped 
through. How he and his horse preserve their eyes is a problem which the usi- 

nitiated are left to solve for themselves. 

It must be admitted that as much contempt of danger may be shown in fol- 

lowing hounds across obstacles of this kind, as in mounting a breach; and the 
publications before us, Nimrod’s in particular, abound with instances of extraor- 
 dinary coolness, dogged determination, and intrepidity. Who can doubt for a 

moment that the gentleman commemorated in the following narrative, had he 
| chanced to serve under Picton or Ponsonby at Waterloo, would have been found 
| in the thickest of the fray ’— 

“If I were asked who it was that had shown the greatest contempt for the 
consequences of a bad fal] that ever came under my observation, I should have 
no hesitation in saying, that it was a gentleman of the name of Stanhope, whe 
was on a visit to Sir Bellingham Graham when he hunted the Atherstone coun- 
try. On the Friday his horse fel) with him and hurt his shoulder, but nothing 
| was broken or displaced. The consequence was, he came out on the following 
Monday with his arm in a sling. We found a fox in the finest part of Sir Bell- 
ingham’s Leicestershire country, and killed in fifteen minutes, during which Mr. 
Stanhope was in a very good place. Having had the pleasure of meeting him 
a few evenings before at Sir Bellingham’s, I asked him if he did not find it very 
_ awkward to ride with only one hand, when he assured me he found little diffi- 
culty with the horse he was then riding, as he was so temperate, and had never 
given him a fall. ‘That is dangerous to boast of,’ said I to him; and here 
the conversation ended. We found another fox, and had a fine run of an hour 
and ten minutes, and killed. About the middle of it we came to a brook, which 
\we all got well over with the exception of Stanhope, who unfortunately pitch- 

ing on a turn in the bank, and disdaining to look, did not clear it, and his horse 
| threw him with great violence on the opposite side. I saw him lying on the 
| ground apparently as dead as if he had been shot at Waterloo; and it was up- 
wards of five minutes before he showed any signs of returning animation. On 

getting back to Sir Bellingham’s house—having been blooded at Boswerth— 
| all necessary measures were taken, and the doctor would fain have persuaded 
| Mr. Stanhope that some ribs were broken. He had a short husky cough, and 
two or three other directing symptoms which seldom mislead a skilful apothe- 
cary; but he resisted al! such insinuations, and assured him he should be well 
in a few days ; and the Quorn hounds coming within reach on the following 
Thursday, he went to meet them, still having his arm in a sling ! 

“In the course of this day’s sport, some of the party, among whom wes Mr. 
Stanhope, got into a corner of @ field, and were pounded. What is not very 
usual in this eountry, one of the hardest riders in England had dismounted, and 
was trying to pull off the top bar of a flight of rails, which did not otherwise ap- 
pear practicable. ‘Let me try,’ said Mr. Stanhope, ‘I am on a good one.’ The 
| sequel was, he rode at it and got a tremendous fal]. On seeing him lying en 
| the ground, Sir Bellingham rode up to him and said—‘ Now, |! tell you what, 
| Stanhope, you are a good one, but by G—d you shall ride no more to-day !— 
Go to Leicester and put yourself in your carriage, and get to town as quick as 

you can, and get cured!’ He took his friend’s advice, and when he arrived 
there Mr. Heaviside found he had two ribs broken, and his breast hone beaten 
in!! This, we may also say, is not a bad sort of man to breed from.” 

It would seem that Sir Bellingham was much more likely to give such advice 
_ than to follow it. 
| As is the case with most hard-riding men, Sir Bellingham Graham has had 

some severe falls ; but on two occasions he very narrowly escaped destruction. 
The following rare instance of his pluck, however, should not be lost to the sport- 
ing world :—He was killing his fox at the end of a sharp thing, when an ox 
fence presented itself. Three first rate performers were going in the same line, 
but they would not have it. Sir Bellingham never turned his horse, and cleared 
all but the rail on the opposite side, which probably his weight would have bro- 
_ken; but unfortunately his horse alighted on one of the posts, and was turned 
over on his rider’s chest. Strange as it may appear Sir Bellingham remoonted 
his horse, and rode on; but he had not proceeded many yards when he was ob- 
served by Sir Harry Goodricke to be in the act of falling to the ground, but 
| which he was fortunate enough to prevent. From that period—about twelve 
| o'clock at noon till nine o’clock the next night—Sir Bellingham never knew 
| what had happened to him; and as he lay under the haystack—whither his 
friends removed him at the time of the accident—every moment was expected 
_tobe hislast. The pith of the story, however, is yet to come. He was dled 
_ three times the first day, and confined to his bed five. On the seventh, to the 
utter surprise, indeed annoyance, of his friends, he was seen in his carriage at 
Scraptoff, merely, as he said, ‘to see his hounds throw off.’ The carriage sot 
| being able to get up tothe spinney, Sir Bellingham mounted a quiet old horse 
| (placed there, no doubt, for the purpose), muffied up in a rough great-coat and 
| shawl, and looked on ; the fox was found, and, unfortunately for Sir Belling- 
ham, took a short ring, but returned, and his hounds came to acheck close to 
where he was sitting upon his horse. Will Beck, the huntsman pro tempore, 
| not being up with his hounds, the baronet cast them, and recovered his fox. In 
| three fields they checked again, and Beck made a slow but by no meansa bril- 
| liant cast. Sir Bellingham saw al! this from the hill ; and, no longer a looker- 











The other was expounded by Sir Hussey (now Lord) Vivian, during the game- ' on, he cantered down to his pack, and hit offhis fox again. Things still wert 
law debate :—‘“‘I own I am proud of sporting; and the greatest commander the on but awkwardly. Another error was observed; when Sir Bellingham—en- 
world ever had, has declared that he found the men who followed the hounds | noyed that a large field should be disappointed of their sport when there was 4 


brave and valiant soldiers.” 

This doctrine was much more pointedly expressed by an old writer: ‘‘ Who 
is so likely to gain a rampart, Or mount an entrenchment, 4s he whose long prac- 
tice hath been scaling the fortifications of meadows and inclosures! who so pro- 
per to manage his horse with address and intrepidity in time of action, as he 
whese trade and occupation are leaping over five-bar gates, hedges, and stone 
walls? Habit and experience qualify the fox-hunter for the sap or for the storm, 
to unkennel or to pursue; long custom hath made him acquainted with all 
sorts of ground, with hills and valleys, morasses and deserts, streights and pre- 
cipices ; hath enabled him to excel in march or forage, in ambush or surprise, in 
attack or retreat. How common was it for champions like these to give terror 
toa squadron, or to make lanes among legions of Frenchmen! ith what 
health and vigor did they then return home tothe arms of their consorts! What 
hopeful, rosy, jolly branches were seen round their tables! What martial he- 
r0es, inheritors of their virtues and their valor, did they leave to their country !” 

Whatever weight might have been due to either or both of these lines of ar- 
gument originally, it seems clear thet modern fox-hunters will soon be driven to 
rest their case almost exclusively upon the last; for the tendency of all the 


possibility of having it—taking a horn from a whipper-in (for he could not speak 
to them) got to work again. 

‘The hounds mended their pace ; down went the shawl in the middle of 3 

eld. ‘They improved upon it; down went the rough great coat in another 
field. He then stuck to his hounds in a long hunting run of an hour and a half 
ever a very strongly-fenced country, and had gotten his fox dead beat before 
him, when he was halloo’ed away by one of his own men, to a fresh fox under 
the Newton hills. 

«Now, what was to be done? The excitement that had carried him thus far 
was gone, and it was all but who whoop. With every appearance of exhaus- 
tion, and a face as pale as if he were dead, he sat himself dewn on a bank, and 
faintly exclaimed, ‘ How am I to get home, heaven only knows !” 

Mr. Henry Kingscote was riding a horse with oneeye. The eye inflamed in 
the course of the run, and the horse became incapable of nalts any but up- 
right objects ; so that, whenever the ditch was on his side of the fence, he was 
certain to be down, as his master soon became perfectly aware. He had eleven 
bad falls, yet got to the end of the run before the hounds had worried their 
fox. 





recent changes, or improvements as they are termed, undoubtedly has been to} 


Mr. Assheton Smith (the Tem Smith of the sporting circles) was a perfect 
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ston in this line. It was computed that he had from sixty to one hundred 


-year. He was once riding against Mr. John White, who arrived fir 
= be practicable place in the , bat being unable to clear it, pe pated : 
called well bulfinched, and stuck fast. ‘‘Geton,” said Mr. Smith. “I can’t,” 


id Mr. White. “ Ram the spurs into him,” exclaimed Mr. Smith, “ and pr 
me out of the way.” “ D—nit,” said Mr. White, “ if you are in such a cony 
why don’t you charge me?” Mr. Smith did charge him, and sent him and his 
horse into the next field, when away they went again as if nothing had hap- 


ned. ofag 4 

It seems that Mr. Smith's horses are trained to stop at nothing, for once 
when he was turning round in the act of encouraging his dogs, his gallant 
steed carried him into the middle of a deep pond. Like master like man— 
Jack Shirley, Mr. Smith’s whipper-in, was once seen galloping over a piece of 


broken ground, downhill, and with the horse’s head quite loose, whilst busily 


engaged ip putting a new lash to his whip, and holding a large open clasp-knife 
between his teeth ! f ; 

One of Mr. Lambton’s whippers-in rode over a very high timber fence into a 
road, merely to turn hounds. Such was the force of the concussion, that the 


horse was unable to keep his legs, and fell floundering on his head. The rider, | 


however, stuck to him, hanging at one time by his spurs, but he never ceased 
hallooing, ‘* Get away, get away, hounds !” 

Another of these gentlemen had met with a good many falls in his time, but 
was never hurt in any of them: one unlucky day his horse fell with him, and 
rolling him (to borrow Nimrod’s expression) as a cook would a pie-crust, nearly 
fattened all the prominences of his body. Getting up, and limping after his 
steed, he was heard muttering to bimself—‘* Well, now I de hurt '” 

A third described his horse as a dunghill brute, because, not content with 
tumbling, ‘he lies on me for half an hour when he is down.” 

A fourth had the following colloquy with Nimrod :—« Why, sir, I have been 
very roughly hamdled. I have broken three ribs on one side. and two on 
other; both collar bones; one thigh; and been scalped. You remember Sir 
Watkins’ Valentine?”—‘*To be sure, as vicions a brute as ever had a saddle 


es 
esse 








——— ——— 
well doocteen ns neers ob -honting, that of fording or swimming rivers 
= — a place. By a strange cbineidence; tires gent emen were drowned 
: same day in different parts of the country, whilst gallantly endeavoring 
nee to hounds—Mr. Edwards, Mr. Walbram, and the Rev. Marmaduke 
theakstone. In speculating on the untimely fate of the latter, Nimrod is led 
into Fag ed error— 

* Mr. kstone, it is evident, was a swimmer, but there i s 
delieve that the weight of his clothes sank him at last ; fan p Ae yeni of 
alarm, he had not the presence of mind to relieve himself by floating on his 
back, or by any of those expedients which expert swimmers have recourse to 
when they find themselves exhausted. Perhaps, however, situated as be was, 
| these expedients would not have availed him ; for, taking into consideration 
that the clothes aman wears when hunting cannot be estimated at less than 
| ten pounds when dry, it may be fairly concluded that when wet, with the addi- 
| tion of water in the pockets, é&c., this weight must be more than doubled. Con- 





| Ceive, then, aman swimming perhaps in dead water, with more than twenty-four | 


| pounds’ dead weight hanging about him, all verging to the bottom 
| his effortsto sustain himself on the surface !” ' 
| Does this clever writer require to be informed that water cannot add to weight 
| in water; or that the weight of a swimmer’s clothes, over and above that of 
the water displaced by them, is the only additional burden they inflict upoa him 
though they may fatally check the free movement of his limbs? This little 
mistake as to the nature of specific gravity, however, in no respect affects the 
soundness of his advice when he comes to talk of the best mode of swimming 
a horse. He recommends the rider to quit the saddle, keep his body immersed 
- hold fast by the mane. : 
ir Walter Scott relates, that when he read the description of the hunt 1 
the ‘Lady of the Lake” to Laidlaw, the honest i oc with senha 
interest and deep silence till they came te the part where the hounds plunge 
into the lake to follow Fitzjames ; when he shook his head and exclaimed, that 
the dogs must be irretrievably ruined by being allowed to take water after such 
arun. We once heard a criticism elicited much in the same manner. The pas- 





on.” —“* Well, sir, he tumbled me down just as we were coming away with a 
fox from Marchviel gorse, and kicked me on the head till the skin hung down 
all over my eyes and face; and do you know, sir, when I gets to Wrexham, I | 
fgints from los? of blood.” | 

Asa remarkable instance of presence of mind, we may mention the manner 
in which Stephen, Mr. Newton Fellowes’ huntsman, extricated himself. Ste- 

en charged the fence at the end of Mr. Buller’s park; but when his horse 

ot upon the banks, he found that, instead of ** going in and out clever,” if he 
ence got in he should never come out, as the drop into the road was tremen- 
dous, and the road was newly covered with stone. Dread-nought (the horse) 
was not to be daunted; buat Stephen, exclaiming no go, caught hold of the 
bough of a tree which fortunately hung over his head, and suffered his horse to 
leap from under him. 

What greatly enhances the merit where the dandy genus are concerned, is 
the risk they ran of spoiling their beauty by an accident. 

“Billy Williamson was also out this day, and, I am sorry to add, met with a 
seris accident. We rode at a small fence into a road, when his horse fell, 
and threw him with much violence. Being close behind him, I was immedi- 
siely aware that mischief had ensued ; for on his horse and himself recovering 
their legs, one ran to the left, and the other to the right. There was some- 
thing very frightful in the motions of Mr. Williamson; he ran wildly down the 
rosd, rubbing his head with his hand, for the space of fifty yards, and then fell 
to the ground. Mr.H and myself instantly approached him, when we 
found all the front teeth of his upper.jaw gone, his mouth full of blood, and he 
complained much of his head. I understand he is all right again now, with a 
fresh set of ivories ; but itis rather a cruel trick for the old dame to play so 
good-looking a young man, and just in the heyday of youth. [I like, however, 
the way he spoke of the accident afterwards. ‘I would not,’ he said, ‘have 
taken a thousand pounds for my teeth; but I should not have cared so much 
for the loss of them, had the accident happened at the finish of a fine run.’ ”’ 


We are credibly informed, that there was a considerable decrease in the 
number of female travellers by the Southampton railway for some time aftera | 
lady lost her nose ; and histerians have recorded, that Pompey’s young patri- 
cians swerved and got disordered when Casar’s veterans aimed at their faces. 
Perhaps it is the thought of Mr. Williamson’s mishap that makes so many of 
our young Meltonians rejoice in the commencement of a frost, and brighten up, 
instead of growing melancholy, when cover after cover has been tried without 
finding. It would be curious to know how many of them think they have 
done enough for honour, when their clever hack, superb hunter, and well-ap- 
pointed g:oom, have caught the attention of the field. 

It has been remarked, that nothing tends so much to make a field select as | 
“a good rasping brook,” like the Whissendine ; tor, if the horse falls, he ge- 
nerally falls backwards with his master under him; and the prospect of a good | 
ducking is enough to cool the courage of all but the most ardent. It is, not- | 
withstanding, by no means an uncommon occurrence for sportsmen to clear a | 
hrook five or six yards broad ; and Mr. Mytton, the most dare-devil rider of his | 
day, once leaped one measuring more than seven yards~the space actually co- 
vered being nine yards and a quarter. What makes this exploit the more ex-. 
traordinary, it was performed in cold blood on his return from hunting. He af- 
terwards backed the same horse, Baronet, to clear nine yards over hurdles ; 
but he performed the task so often before the appointed time, that he refused it 
then, and lost his master the bet. ' 

It stands recorded amongst the annals of Melton, that a wager of a hundred 
geineas was made between Lord Alvanley and Mr. Maher, that each did not 
leap over a brook of six yards width, without disturbing the water. Both 
cleared the brook, but Lord Alvanley’s horse threw back a bit of dirt into the 
water, and he thereby lost the bet. This is a curious exemplification of the | 
verbal nicety to which the members of the Jockey Club, far exceeding special 
pleaders, restrict themselves. Like Mrs. Battle at whist, they invariably insist 
on the rigor of the game. ee 

Mr. Biaine says, that he himself saw a huntsman of the late Sir William 
Rowley clear twenty-four feet across a stream. z 

If the horse leaps short, the rider stands little chance of sympathy. Ww hen 
“the famous Dick Knight ” hunted Northamptonshire, he rode over a wide and 
deep brook at the same time that a reverend gentleman was floating down it, 
having been landed (an odd mode of landing) in the middle. * The gentleman 
swims like a cork,” said Dick, without ever thinking of assisting olm. The best 
bitin Nimrod’s spirited sketch of arun at Melton, is the crossing of that far- 
famed brook the Whissendine, the Rubicon of the Caesars of the chase :— 

“ Yooi, over he gnes !—halloos the Squire (Mr. Osbaldeston) as he ee 
Marmion and Maida plunging into the stream, and Red Rose shaking rag on 
the opposite bank. Seven men out of thirteen takeit in their stride 5 ae 
stop short, their horses refusing the first time, but come well over the second , 
and three find themselves in the middle of it. The gallant * Frank Forester is 
among the latter; and having been requested that morning to weara dag 
new red coat to take off the gloss and glare of the shop, he gorge es . 
task to perfection in the blaish-black mud of the Whissendine, only then sub- 
riding after a three days’ food. *Who is that under his horse in the brook ! 
inquires “ i Mr. Green, of Rolleston, whose 
inquires that good sportsman and fine rider, Mr ' cadineite 
noted old mare had just skimmed over the water like a swallow on ue Widdio. 
evening —‘ It’s Middleton Biddulph,’ says one.—‘ Pardon me, we r. ) go 
ton Biddulp’ ; ‘Middleton Biddutph is here, and here he means to De: ~~ ‘But 
Dick Christian,’ answers Lord Forester, ‘and it is nothing new to him.’— os 
he’ll be drowned !’ exclaims Lord Kinnaird.—‘ I shouldn't wonder,’ observes Mr. 
Wiiliam Coke; ‘but the pace is too good to inquire.’ . : 

The Dick Christian, one probable fate gave so little concern, - a roger 
alee who rides young horses with hounds, at the very modera 

teen shillings s day. a 

Walls, to pation. apprehensions, are still more dangerous Gen beets om 
Irish horses and riders face them with the most perfect eqorry cope 
great horse fairs of Ballinasloe, the parish pound, six feet in heig Dpere Raat 
trial-leap for the high- priced horses ; and Mr. Blaine mentions an oe oo 
mare that leaged a wall of seven feet high, built for the ST is, thie -walt } 
Park. In 1792 an Irish horse, the property of Mr. Bingham, c ote sale ood 
of Hyde Park at a place where it was six feet and a half high e tt we pees 
eight without. This wasa standing leap, and was Sem A ered Sieed 
bricks being displaced the second time. Mr. Mytton Is said “4 . ais re ae 
a gate seven feet in height, ou a horse purckesed of ber nt or Sets Shee 
guineas. An anecdote related of this gentleman leads to an in pounds 
is such a thing as Dutch courage in hunting as well asin fighting : Er 2 

“In most other countries,” says Nunrod, “if a man wishes to id he Whet 
friend’s performance for the day, the question he would ask wou nares Sine 
horse do you ride? Not so, however, in Shropshire. There nd reed we 
of my friends in that sporting and most hospitable country, 7. w ot a tide 
likely question whereby to elicit the truth would be, not what - orse Ae moast 
to-day, but what have you had to drink? The fact 18, the rpathns rye’ 
quick in Shropshire, and a little jumping-poywder is often og wor ittowing 

_ ‘ito the public-house at Nescliffe, by way of a beginning, Pn » thie morn- 
question to the landiord :—‘ How much brandy has Mr. eitpetrs ‘It istrue 
ing ?’—* None, sir,” was the reply. ‘I cannot swallow that, sal or eh Some 
T assure you,’ said Boniface. ‘ What else bas he had then" Tresume rise thant 
egged ale, Sir.’ ‘Ah!’ said I, ‘some of your Shropshire squires, 1 
others, want a little eggimg on now and then.”’ 


* The Chase, the Turf, and the Road. The great mistake of this sketch is the desig- 

















| so placed that the next comer must infallibly alight upon his head. 


sage was that (in the “‘ Lay”) where Deloraine pushes his horses into the Aill. 


‘* At the first plunge the horse sunk low, 
And the water broke over the saddle-bow ; 
Above the foaming tide, I ween, 

Scarce half the charger’s neck was seen.”’ 


“Then it was all over with him,” exclaimed our friend; ~‘if the water broke 
over the saddle-bow he must have lost his footing, and been swept down.”’ With 
all due deference, he might have been saved by the circumstance which the poet 
mentions as an additional difficulty — 


‘For he was barded from counter to tail, 
And the rider was arm'd complete in mail.” 

A horse thus mounted and accoutred would stem arapid stream with compa- 
rative facility. 

The safest, though hardly the pleasantest mode of crossing a river, is to fol- 
low the example of a Staffordshire gentleman when hunting with the late Mr. 
Meynell—“ the great Mr. Meynell,” as he is still designated in the sporting 
world. He pulled off his coat and waistcoat before taking water. Lord Fores- 
ter, who had got round by a bridge, asked a countryman whether he had seen 
the hounds, “ Oh yes, I see’d ’em but you will never see ’em no more ; they 
have been gone this quarter of an hour.” ‘ Who was with them?” said his 
lordship. ‘Noone but the miller,” was the reply, ‘* and he was riding most ’na- 
tion hard, to be sure.” This proved to be Mr. G. in his shirt. 

Lord Byron makes Don Juan no mean performer :— 


‘* And now in this new field, with some applause, 

He clear’d hedge, ditch, and dout le fence and rail, : 
And never craned, and made but few faur pas, 

And only fretted when the scent ’gan fail. 

He broke, ’tis true, some statutes of the laws 

Of hunting ; for the sagest youth is frail ; 


* Saw with his own eyes the moon was round, 
Was also certain that the earth was square, 
Because he'd journey'd fifty miles, and found - 
No sign of its being circular anywhere.’ 
__. “ But these errors are not harmless errors. They induce an ambitious inter- 
| ference with the horse at the moment in which he should be left unconfased te 
| the use of his own energies. If by pulling; and giving him pain in the mouth, 
you force him to throw up his head and neck, you prevent his seeing how te 
foot out any unsafe ground, or where to take off at a fence ; and, in the case of 
| stumbling, you prevent an action dictated alike by nature and philosophy. Whem 
_an unmounted horse stumbles, nature teaches him to drop his head and neck; 
| Philosophy teaches us the reason of it. During the instant that his head and 
neck are dropping, the shoulders are relieved from their weight, and that is the 
_ instant that the horse makes his effort to recover himself. If, by giving hina 
pain in bis mouth, you force him to raise his head and neck instead of i 
them, his shoulders wiil still remain encumbered with the weight of them :-— 


and opposing | more than this, as action and reaction are equal and in opposite directions, the 
, Muscular power employed to raise the head and neck will act to sink his knees. 


The mechanical impossibility of the rider assisting his horse when falling, may 
be demonstrated thus:—No motion can be given to a body without a foreign 
force ur a foreign fulcrum. Your strength is not a foreign force, since it is em- 
ployed entirely on the horse ; nor can it be employed en the foreign fulcrum, 
the ground, through the medium of your reins. As much as you pull up, so 
much will you pull down. Ifa man in a boat uses an oar, he can accelerate or 
impede the motion of the boat, because his strength is employed, through the 
medium of the oar, on the water, which is a foreign fulcrum; but if he take 
hold of the chain at the head of the boat, his whole strength will not accelerate 
nor impede the motion of the boat, because there is neither foreign force nor 
fulcrum. His whole strength is employed within the boat, and as much as he 
pulls backward with his hands he pushes forward with his feet. 

“All the arguments which I have beard adduced against the doctrine here 
laid down, would also goto prove that a horse cannot fall which has a bearing- 
reign and crupper; that is, whose head is tied to his tail.” 


He thus answers the obvious objection, that the back part of the animal may 
be used as a fulcrum to support the front :— 


‘They indeed argue—surely if you throw back the weight of the shoulders 
over the croup of your horse, you relieve his forehand, and diminish thechance 
of his falling. This is rather to propose a new method of preventing a horse 
from falling, than to prove the advantage of pulling at the mouth while he ie 
falling ; for if it be of any advantage to throw back your weight, then the less 
you pull at the mouth the better ; for the more you pull, the less you are liberty 
to throw back your weight. But, in truth, it is of no advantage to throw back 
the weight when the stumble is made. If a position be previously taken up on 





the croup of the horse, the pressure will be less upon the forehand than if you 
were placed in a forward position. But during the time that the position is in 
the act of being shifted; that is, during the time that the horse is falling, the 
act of throwing your own weight backward produces an exactly equivalent prea— 
sure forward ; in all respeets the counterpart of your own motion backward, im 
intensity and duration. It is useless to dwell on this subject, or to adduce the 
familiar il!ustratioas that it admits of. [1 is a simple proposition of mechanicab 
equilibrium, and any one who is conversant with such subjects will assent 
to it.” 


At the same time it is not denied that a horse may be lifted by the rider. 
On the contrary, the precise principle on which this apparent impossibility may 
be effected is explained ; but it is clear. from the explanation, that not one rider out 
of a hundred could or would save or lift his horse in the only manner in whieh 
the power in question could he applied. 

‘*The question, whether a jockey can mechanically assist his horse, does net 
rest on the same footing. I believe he can. Thus, if a man sits astride a chair, 
with his feet off the ground, and clasps the chair with his legs, by the muscular 
exertion of his lower limbs he can jump the chair along. ‘The muscular force 
is there employed on the foreign fulcrum, the ground, through the medium of 





Rode o'er the hounds, it may be, now and then, 
And once o'er several country gentlemen.” 


To the word craned is appended this note :— 

‘To crane is, or was, an expression used to denote a gentleman’s ‘ stretch- , 
ing out his neck over a hedge—to look before he leaped ;’ a pause in his ‘ vault- 
ing ambition,’ which in the field doth occasion some delay and execration in 
those who may be immediately behind the equestrian sceptic. ‘ Sir, if you 
don’t choose to take the leap, let me !’ was a phrase which generally sent the 
aspirant on again, and to good purpose ; for, though ‘the horse and rider’ 
might fall, they made a gap, through whica, and over him and his steed, the 
field might follow.” 

The late Lord Spencer was craning at a rasper which “the celebrated 
Dick Knight" had just cleared. ‘“ Come along, my lord,” said Dick, looking 
back ; “ the more you look, the less you'll like it.” The late Lord Forester neg- 
lected the precaution, and found himself in the middle of a pond. ‘ Hold 
your tongue,” was his reproot to a countryman who was calling for help, “ we 
shall have it full ina minute.” Unless we are much mistaken, this scene has 
been the foundation of a sketch, representing an Irishman, who is made the hero, 


| 


As to the pecc idilloes attributed to Don Juan, the most practised sportsmen 
are almost daily guilty of them. A friend of Nimrod accounts for having his 
arm ina sling by stating, that seventeen men had ridden over him; and (horres- 
cimus referentes) we have heard that the Duke of Wellington, when hunting in 
Hampshire, saw no less than eight pair of glittering hoofs fly over whilst he lay 
perdu in a ditch—no bad parallel to Blucher’s mishap at Ligny. 

Riding over dogs is deemed a much more serious offence ; yet, considering 
the impasience and inexperience of a greater portion of the field, the wonder is 
toat the pack are not decimated every time they throw off. The horsemen may 
possibly be induced to wait until five or six couple have settled upon the scent ; 
but the rest must scramble after as they best may ; and nothing more strongly 
illustrates the speed and spirit of a fox-hound than the style in which he threads 
the throng, and dashes onwards to overtake his comrades. 

An old captain in the navy was once, at his particular request, taken by the 
late Lord Rivers to witness a coursing-match. ‘The moment a hare-was found, 
he put his horse to full speed and endeavored to ride her down.—‘* What the 
deuce have you been about ?’’—exclaimed his friend, as the captain rejoined the 
party after a fruitless gallop. *‘ Trying tocatch the hare, to be sure—what else 
are we here for'—and if all of you had done as I did, we should have had her 
before this time !” 

Many is the red-coated horseman who might well be suspected of the same 
directly hostile intentions towards the fox. ** Pray, sir, do you think you can 


catch him yourselft” said Mr. Ward to one of these heroes,—‘ No, sir."— 
‘Then please to move out of the way, and iet my hounds try.’ 
‘: Take care of the hounds, sir!’’ said Watty Wilkinson to a dandy.—* Ob! | 


my horse never kicks.” —‘* Perhaps not, but he may tread oc their tails.”’ 

“Mr. Corbet was remarkable for the cutting politenéss of his intimations. 
‘‘ Killed the test hound in my pack, that's all,"—was the sole remark to the 
offender as he galloped past him. When another hound was ridden over, and 
he did not know by whom, he rode about the tield with—‘ They've killed me a 
favorite hound, sir: you don’t happen to know who did it?” 

A sort of ascending scale is given by Mr. Beckford—a hold hard having 
proved ineffective. ‘‘I beg, sir, you will stop your horse.”—* Pray, sir, 
stop.”"—*‘+ God bless you, sir, stop !"—“* God ¢ n your blood, sir, stop your 


horse !” 


Mr. Nicholl’s famous retort is well known. A gentleman not liking such lan- | 
guage, said, ‘'! tell you what it 1s, Mr. Nicho!!, [ don’t come out here to be 
d——d.”"—*‘ Then go home and be d——d !” 

When it is remembered that, according to Mr. Beckford, huuads may be dri- 
ven miles before the scent, by persons riding close upon them, a reasonable de- 
gree of warmth may be excused. ’ polyp 

These books contain a great deal of advice as to the best mode of retieving 
or assisting the horse ; and neither Mr. Blaine nor Nimrod entertams the slight 
est Coubt that the anunal may be prevented from falling, or partially lifted to | 
his leap, by a judicious management of the bridle. A little book, however, has 
recently been published, in which it is confidently contended, that not merely 
hunting-mea, but equestrians in general, have conceived a very exaggerated, 1f 
not entirely unfounded, notion of a rider’s capabilities in this respect ; and as 
the speculation has attracted less notice than its ingenyity well merits, we will 
take the opportunity of extracting the pith of it. The author is Liewtenant- 
Colonel Greenwood, late of the Life-guards, and confessedly one of the best 
riders and smartest cavalry officers in the service :— 


‘* How often do we hear a man assert, that he has taken his horse up, be- 
tween his hands and legs, and lifted him over a feuce ; that he has recovered his 
horse on the other side, or that his horse would have fallen with him forty times 
if he had not held him up! These are vulgar errors aud mechanical impossi 
bilities. Couid ten men, with handspikes, lift the weight ofahorse? Proba 
bly. Attach the weight to the thin rein of a lady’s b.idle! Could a lady lift 
it with the left hand? I think not, though it is commonly supposed she could 
A pull from acurb, will, indeed, give the horse so much pain in the meuth that 
he will throw his head up; and this so flatters the hand that its prowess has 
saved him, that the rider exclaims, * It may be impossible, but it happens every 
day. Shall I not believe my own senses?” The answer is, No, not if it can be 
explained how the senses are deceived ; otherwise we should still believe, as, till 
some few centuries ago the world did believe, that the diurnal motion was in the 
sun, and not in the earth. Otherwise we must subscribe to the philosophy ot 








provincial. Surely the high-bred members of the Melton 
tof calling every well-mounted stranger Sno). 
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the legs of the chair. 

‘*His muscelar action strikes the chair downward and backward, and if the 
chair be on tie ice it will recede; so would also the feet of a horse in attempt- 
ing to stride forward. Ifthe chair be on soft ground, it will sink; so would 
also a horse, in proportion to the muscular stroke. But if the resistance of the 
ground be complete, the reaction, which is precisely equal, and in opposite di- 
rection to the action, will throw the body upward and forward ; and, by claspi 
with his legs, he will draw the chair also withhim. But he can only socvniiol 
in this way a very little distance, with a very great exertion. 

“[f the jockey made this muscular exertion every time the horse struck with 
his hind feet, his strength would be employed on the foreign fulcrum, the ground, 
through the medium of his horse’s bony frame. Thus, the jockey would con- 
tribute to the horizontal impulse of his own weight ; and, exactly in proportion 
to the muscular power exerted by the jockey, the muscular system of the horse 
would be relieved. At the same time, no additional task is thrown on the bony 
framve of the horse ; since, if the jockey had not used his muscular power on it 
in impelling his own weight, the muscular system of the horse must have been 
so employed on it. It is true, not much is done after all with a prodigious ex- 
ertion ; but if that little gain six inches in a hardly contested race, it may make 
the difference of its being lost and won. Thus, an easy race is no exertion to® 
jockey ; but after a hardly contested one, ke returns with his lips parched, his 
tongue sticking to the roof of his mouth, and every muscle quivering. Chifney, 
and perhaps one or two first-rate jockeys, may attempt this at the end of a race 
for the last four or five strokes, for no strength would stand it longer; but woe 
to the moderate jocxey who attempts it at all! For without the uicest tact im 
timing the operation, the confusion, overbalancing, swerving, and shifting of 
legs resulting from it, would lose the best horse his race.” . 

The huntsman, we need hardly say, is far the most important person in the 
field; and many masters of fox-hounds, unwilling to delegate so high an au- 
thority, or abdicate so enviable a rank, have taker the entire duties of the office 
upon themselves. The present Duke of Cleveland hunted his own hounds for 
more than thirty years; and, with the vir w of keepiag up his influence amongst 
them, regularly enacted the part of feeder too. This raises the question, whether 
the highest excellence in this department can ever be attained by a gentleman ; 
and Nimrod, with al! his admiration for such artists as the Duke of Cleveland, 
Mr. Ralph Lambton, Mr. Nicholl, Mr. Musters, and others, finds it no easy 
matter to make out the affirmative. John Kemble used to say, chat he never 
saw an amateur actor who could earn above thirteen shillings a- week at Covent 
Garden or Drury Lane; and though the comparative infertority is not so great 
in the walk we are considering, the tiue state of the matter was pretty strongly 
indicated in the remark made by a “professional” on Mr. Ralph Lambton: 
‘He hunts very well for a gextleman.” We mach doubt whether the Duke of 


| Cleveland ever had his hounds so completely under command as Sir Bellingham 


Graham's feeder: 

‘He throws open the door of the feeding-house, and stands at a certain dis- 
tance from it himself. He draws a certain number of hounds, calling them by 
their names. He then turns his back upon the open doorway, and 
walks up and down the troughs, ordering back such hounds as he thinks have 
fed sufficiently. During this time not a hound stirs beyond the sili of the door. 
One remarkable instance of discipline presented itself on this day. Vulcan, the 
crownicg ornament of the dog-pack, was standing near the door, waiting for hie 
name tobe called. [happened to mention it, though rather in an under-tone ; 
then in he came, and licked Sir Beliingham’s hand; but though his head was 


| close to the trough, and the grateful viands emoking under his nose, he never 


altempted to-eat ; but on his master saying to him, ‘Go back, Vulcan, you 
have no business here,’ he immediately retreated, and mixed with the hungry 
crowd.”’ 

Another pack is mentioned, so completely under command, that when the 
huntsman stands in front and calls out éztches, all the houndz of the female gen- 
der move to the front. 

A good huntsman ought to know, not only the names and physiognomy, but 
the power and disposition, of each individual hound. Another esseutial requi- 
site is a voice stroag, clear, and melodious. To assist him as much as possible, 
care must b. taken that the names of the hounds be such as can be spoken or sung 
out with facility. “* The naming of hounds,” says a scientific enquirer, ** is some- 
what under metrical control ; for it 1s not only confined to words of two and three 
syllables, but heir quantity, or raher their time, must be consulted. For ex- 
ample, a dactyle as Lucifer answers for the latter, but who couid halloo to Au- 
rorat A trochee or iambus is necessary for the former; the spondee dwelling 
too long on the tongue to be applied smartly to a hound.” 

' Mr.eslaine has grven a list of four or five hundred names to choose from; and 
Nimrod thus justifies the use of the more sentimental and complimentary of the 
appellatives in ordinary use: ad 

‘ There is Venus the goddess herself, and there is beauty ; and Rosamond, 
among the poets, ig an appellative expressive of female beauty. it may be 
said, { degrade the characters of female beauty when | apply it to a dog; but I 
shall deny the charge, and answer, that a fox-hound bitch displays st second 
only toa woman; for whet is the basis of what we call beauty! Is it net 
shape and spirit, combined with an elegant carriage! Did vot Zoeas know 
Venus by her walk? Nothing can be more elegant than the gait of ap Eng- 
lish fox-hound, when cast in a perfect mould.” wel 

If gentlemen will talk in this manner, they really must not be surprised if the 
ladies sometimes exhibit slight symptoms of instinctive jealousy A whipper-in 
is mentioned, who, when two of his canine favorites were commended, made 
answer: ‘* Why, yes, sir, [ always thought them two very genteel hounds! 

Naturalists may be interested in knowing that the constant breeding “ in and- 
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im,” does not answer much better with fox-hounds than with S 





Pedigree is highly prized; but an occasional admixture of plebeian, or, at any 
rate, foreiga blood, is found advantageous to keep up the size and spirit of the 
@ace. 


The whipper-in ranks next to the huntsman ; and we shall close this topic 
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duction of steam-vesse Is. Just so, the veteran sporteman can hardly suppress | to cogitate for a moment: then, although on any other occasion he never roffies 


his | at the art on which he prided himself superseded, and his | 
vaunted superiority rendered little better than nominal, by a new-fangled inven- 
tion nicknamed as an improvement. The passage on which we found our infe- 
rence, forms part of a lamentation over the decline of the gun trade : 
AsI before recorded, another celebrated man, old Egg, has been some time 


tion—the famous Tom Moody, the hero of the hunting song, whose career is | dead, and is succeeded by his son John, who has lately moved from the shop in 


thus related by Martingale : 


the Colonnade to No. 20 H 
“Tom Moody was a poor boy, the son of a poor widow. He was born at | as was expected, he died like a man of genius, or, in other words, with his ba- 


aymarket. 


Instead, however, of his ‘cutting up fat,’ 


Brosely. in Shropsnire, near the residence of Mr. George Forester of Willey, ' lance on the shady side of his book! The gunmakers, in short, remain again as | 


who then hunted the Shropshire country. Tom, when a lad, was employed by | I left them, like the frogs without a king, and, as before, complaining bitterly | 


2 maltster of the name of Adams, who resided at Brosely, to carry dut malt.— _ 
Among the customers of this maltster was Mr. Forester. 
little knew how much would Hang upon the events of that day—had taken two 


sacks of malt upon the back of a horse to Willey, which he carefully delivered. | 


{ 


about the dullness of the trade. But for this they ‘have to thank their iftroduc- 


One day Tom—who | tion of the detonating system, by which they got caught themselves in the very | 


trap that was laid for their customers. When flint guns were the order of the 
day, few sporting gentlemen of any distinction ever thought of using anything 


In ret: ning home, he came to a gate rok the park, and tried to leap his | but the gun of a first-rate maker ; for the simple reason, that on the goodness of | 


horse over it; he made many at'empts ane fai 


ed ; but—determined to accom- | the work depended the quickness in firing, and consequently the filling of the 


y mre his purpose, evincing, at the same time, the resolution and energy which | bag; but nowadays, every commou fellow, in a market town, can detonate an 
istingvished his future career—he ai length succeeded, and rode his‘horse clear | old musket and make it shoot as quick as can be wished; insomuch that ail 


over the gatc. This extraordinary proceeding on the part of a mere boy, was 
accidentally witnessed by Mr. Forescer. 
perseverance, and made immediate inquiries who the lad was. 
that it wae the maltster’s boy, and that his name was Moody. Mr. Forester, 
having marked him for his own, sent a messenger to ask Adams if he would part 
with the bey ; and that he wanted to see him at Willey. The maltster com 

plied ; but when his mother learned that Mr. Forester wanted to see him, she 
was sorely afraid that Tom had been committing himself, and trembled for the 
consequences. 
his attention to his business, his courage in riding, and that extreme good nature 
and kindness which always accompanied him, he was eventually made whipper-in 
and placed under the direction of John Sewell, the huntsman.. He was delight- 
ed with his post: and performed his duties in a manner so satisfactory, not only 


te his master, but to every one who hunted with the hounds, that, the fame of men, the maxim with which he begins his instructions to tyros :—* Start with | 
the determination of never suffering a gun, at any time, to be held for a mo- | 


Tom Moody, as the best whipper-in in England, spread far and wide. And Tom 
was, undoubtedly, the best whipper-in that ever mounted a horse. Like him, 
mo ene could bring up the tail end of the pack from the closest, the most ex- 


He was struck with his courage and | we every day meet with 
He was told down their eight birds out of ten.” 


} 


The result was that Tom was engaged as stable-boy ; and from | 


| 


| or beast.’” We would also add, be careful, particularly in a battue, to distinguish | 


scientific calculations in shooting at moderate distances are now so simplified, that 


In addition to all his practical, mechanical, and scientific knowledge, Colonel] 
Hawker is a sportsman of infinite resource. Thus, when you have no dog, or 


7 . 
there is no scent, he recommends you to get two boys to drag the ground with 


a rope from ten to twenty yards long, kept down by a weight or stone at each 
end. “This plan,” he adds, “first strack me from the immense number of 
birds that have been sprung by the land-measurers after harvest, at a time when 


| the best of sportsmen have left behind the: a great deal of game.” Again, 
| when the birds are wild, his plan is “to fly a paper kite, regalarly painted !ikea | 
| bird of prey, at about thirty yards above the ground in advance of the shooter.” 


We strongly recommend to the attention of all young, and some old sports- 


ment, or even carried, so as to be likely to come in the direction of either man 


tensive cover; like him, no one could preserve the equanimity of temper and of between hats and pheasants, brown leather gaiters and hares; for we have 


bearing, which drew around him the hearts of all; like him no one could sus 


known considerable inconvenience occasioned by carelessness in this particu- 


jackanape apprentice-boys that can shoot flying, and knock, | 


a feather, deliberately killed one t over the other, and ti 
pe rr or y , brough her, tnen returned for 

This recital satisfactorily solves the question as to the reasoning faculties of 
the animal. Mere instinct would not account for such sagacity. 

Dogs lead by a natural transition to cats, who have a section to themselves 
It is stated that the genuine wild-cat still exists in the Highlands, though it jg 
no easy matter to distinguish it from the domestic traant—an equally fatal ene 
my to game. Mr. Colquhoun relates that a friend of his, who had shot a lar 
cat in a covert adjoining the cottage of an old woman, was carrying it too oste n- 
tatiously past her door. She rushed out in a fary, demanding “ how he dared 
to kill the best cat in a’ the country.” He replied, that wandering cats were 
never of much use for mice. “ Mice! Wha’s speakin’ o’ mice or ra‘s aither? 
There was scarce a day she didna bring in a young hare, or a rabbit, or a paitrick. 
Use! It wad be somethin’ to be prood o’, if they ill-faured brutes o” dogs 0’ 
yours were half as usefu’ !” 

Great pains have been taken, and much expense incurred, to revive the old 
baronial spirit of falconry; but it may be doubted whether the Duke of S: 
Alban’s the hereditary Grand Falconer of England, has a retainer in his “ fol. 
rn ih capable of competing with a gamekeeper mentioned by Mr. Co 

oun :— 


‘‘ Early one morning, about the beginning of October, the keeper was on the 

_Stubble-field with a couple of peregrines on his fist, and followed by his son, a 

young lad, with a third bird and a brace of old steady dogs. The hawks were 

all hooded, and with bells at their feet ; the ground was hunted with great cay. 

tion, and soon the dogs came to a point. The keeper immediately took of the 
| hood from one of the hawks, and threw it into the air. The bird kept fiyin 
round in circles, the bells jingling at its feet. The keeper then advanced d 
pidly towards the dog, and a covey of partridges rose; the hawk instantly 
stooped down, and for many hundred yards there was arace. At last he began 
to gain upon them, and when he drew near, made a sudden dash at one, which 
he seized in his claws, and flew tothe ground. The keeper now walked up and 
secured the falcon, the partridge not being in any way torn or spoilt. 
| points were afterwards got, and three more partridges killed. 
did not kill the bird, there was more difficulty in recovering it, 
| said he never lost one.” 


| . 1) : 2} ) 
| A more gentiemanlike and ladylike amusement, it would be difficult to cor 


Iqa- 


0 Several 
When the hawk 
but the keeper 


tain the long burst of a long chase ; like bim, no one could manage bis horse in ! lar. It is no secret that Captain W—— lost an eye through the mal-edroitness | Celve. Eagles might be substituted for greyhounds, as well as the falcon for 


such a manner as to present circamstances that, however difficult may have been 
his position, however numerous the obstacles which presented themselves— 
there, at the death of the fox, with every hound well up, and without tiring his 
horse, was Tom Moody ! 

“Unfortunately, the brightest day is liable to be dimmed by some obscuring 
cloud. Tom Mocdv—the observed of all observers in the chase—respected by 
all who shared in the pursuit of the fx, for his uniform civility and gvod-nature, 
even when the chance of success seemed hopeless, and disappointment the un- 
avoidable consequence—Tora Moody was addicted to deep drinking. Famed in 
all the country around, and respected by all who witnessed the display of his 
many good and superior qualities, lis good-nature paved the way for this sad 
and daily growing evil. Tom, however much he might have drank, was himself 
again whenever he got astride his horse ; and, under these circumstances, was 
never thrown, and never fell off. For some reason or other, he was induced to 
leave his post at Willey; and for two seasons engaged himself to Mr. Corbet 
of Sunder, near Shrewsbury. At the expiration o! that period, he returned to 
his old situation under Mr. Forester, with whom he continued to live for the re- 
mainder of his days. 

“Tom Moody stood about five feet eight inches high. He was a strong mus- 
cular man, and possessed extraordinary personal courage and untiring resolution. 


| 


| 


of his late Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, who, when the gallant off- 
cert gave vent to a little natura! irritation at the circumstance, used to complain 
that “ W. made such a fuss about his eye.” There is a current anecdote, 
to the effect that a distinguished general, who had gone through the whole of 
the Peninsular campaigns without a scratch, once received two or three emal] 
shot in the legs during a shooting excursion. ‘ Who fired that shot?” “I,” 
exclaimed the unconscious offender. ‘ Then hold wp yourhand.”” The hend 
was held up; bang went the general’s fowling-piece, and a sharp peppering 
(though at seventy yards distance) about the wrist, gave the youngster a lesson 
which he is not very likely to forget. 

After al!, the most interesting chapters in the book are those devoted to wild- 
fowl! shooting. “‘ This amusement,” he says, “is generally condemned as being 
only an employment for fishermen, because it sometimes interferes with ease 
and comfort ; and dandies (who shoot as they hunt, merely for the sake of aping 
the Adonis at breakfast, or recounting their sport over the bottle) shiver at the 
idea of being posted for hours by the side of a river, or anchored half a night 
among the chilling winds inacreek.”” The prospect, it must be avowed, is far 
from tempting ; yet we can well fancy the trembling excitement with which 
the scientific punter approaches an army of widgeon encamped upon the Ooze ; 
ond the dancing buoyancy of spirits with whieh, after cutting a regular lane 





He was much marked with the smallpox ; and had eyes as small and as quick | through them with his stanchion gun, he collects the “ cripples” and counts over 


as a ferret. 

that his view-halloo could be heard at a mile’s distance. Though addicted to 

liquor, he was the best tempered fel!ow in the world, and uniformly civil and 

obliging to everybody. He never reached, nor indeed did he wish to reach, the 
t of huntsman. He was never married, and could neither read nor write.” 

The circumstances of his death are detailed in a letter from his old master. 
It is here printed with its original peculiarity uf abbreviation : 

‘Dr Chambers,—On Tuesday last died poor Tommy Moody, (as good for 
Rongh and Smooth) as ever enter’'d Wildman Wood. He died brave and hon- 
eet, as he liv’¢—Belov’d by all—Hat'4 by none that ever knew him. I took 
his own orders as to his Will, Funeral, and every other thing that could be 
thought of. He died sensible, and fully collected as man ever did, and in short, 
died Game at ye last—For when he could hardly swallow, ye poor old Lad took 
y® farewell Glass for success to Fox-Hunting, and his poor old Master (as he 
term’d it,) for ever. [am sole Executor, and ye Bulk of ye Fortyne is left to 
me. Siz-and-twenty Shillings, real and bona fide Stirling Cash, free from all 
incumbrances, after every debt discharged to a Farthing.—Noble deeds for Tom, 
you'll say. The poor old Ladys at the Ring of Bells are to have a knot each, 
for remembrance of yé poor old Lad. 

‘‘ Salop papers will show you ye whole ceremony of his Burial ; but for fear 
you should not see that paper, I send it tu you, as under— 

“ Sportsmen attend.—On Tuesday 29th Inst., was buried at Barrow, near 
Wenlock, Salop, Thomas Moody, yé well-known hunter to G. Forester, Esq’s. 
Fox-Hounds for 20 years.—He had ev«ry Sporting Honor paid to his Memory. 
—He was carried to ye grave by a proper number of Old Earth Stoppers, and 
attend’d by many other Sporting Friends, who heartily mourn’é for him. 

‘* Directly after the Corpse, followed his old favorite Horse, (which he always 
called his old soul), thus accoutred—carrying his last Fox’s Brush in ye front of 
his Bridle— with his Cap, Whip, Boots, Spurs, and Girdle, across his saddle. 
The ceremony being over—he (by his own desire) had three clear, rattling view 
Halloos given him over his grave ; and thus ended ye Career of Poor Tom, wha 
liv’d and died an honest Fellow, but, alas! a very wet one. 

‘‘T hope you and Family are wel, and you’!! believe me, much yours, 

“Willey, 5th Decr 1796. G. Forester.” 

Fox-hunting has proved so fertile and seductive a topic, that it will be quite 
eut of our power, at present, to take even a cursory view of the other sports 
which form the subject-matter of ihese books ; and it strikes us that the best 
and fairest mode of employing the small remaining space allotted for this arti- 
cle, will be to devote it principaily to two amongst the authors upon our list 
who have not yet been laid under contribution—Colonel Mawker and Mr. Col- 
quhoun. Even they, we fear, will read rather dul! and tame after Nimrod ; yet 
they are both writers of undoubted originality, aud equally entitled to attention 
as authorities: $e 

What we particularly admire in the Colonel, is the life, spirit, and dogged 
determination with which he sets to work, whether to try a gun, construct a 
punt, or refute a critic. There is a charm in the very captiousness and super- 
ciliousness with which he repels an imputation un his accuracy, (we dare not 
say veracity), aad an honest self-reliance in his dogmatism, which would make 
us afraid to differ from him had we ever so strong an opinion of ourown. How 
summarily, for example, does he setile a pragmatical gunmaker on the grand, 
the vita! controversy regarding detonators— 


He was a very superior horseman ; aud possessed a voice soshrill | the slain. 


‘A well-known gunmaker (not Joe Manton) in presence of a well-known | 
sportsman, offered to bet me fifty guineas that a detonator of equai size, &e., | 


would beat a flint gun. J immediately took up the bet, told his clerk to book it, | man’s moral duty to preserve his health for the sake of fox-hunting. t is | 
He then fought off, and would not stand | equally his moral duty to practise the virtue of abstinence, for the sake of | 
Soon after the sportsman left the shop, and the gun- | grouse-shooting— 


and offered to double it if he chose. 
to what he proposed. 


maker said to me, ‘You are qui’e right; but if you had not taken me up 1, 


should have got an order for a brace of detonating guns.’ 


adopted ; for then every guumaker knew that he was deceiving his customers, 


| 
when he asserted that a detonator would shoot even equal to a flint gun ” | 


We do not presume to dispute the Colonel's conclusion ; but we will venture 


What a picture of hardy endurance is the following :— 

“They,” (the Hampshire gunners,) * have of late years, therefore, adopted 
an entirely new mode of getting at the birds, for which that vast tract of Ooze 
near Lymington is better calculated than perhaps any other mud in the world. 


low enough at the proper time,) keeping as close as possible to the shore, and 
going before the wind till they arrive at the leeward end of their beat; the 
whole track of which, for one night’s work, may be about five or six miles. 
They then go ashore, and either get into a pothouse, if they have a sixpence to 
spend, (which is not always the case,) or Jounge about the shore till daylight 
disappears, and the birds begin to fly—having first put all in order, that is, 
drawn out their mould-shot, which they generally have in for the chance of 
geese ‘ going down along,’ put in smaller shot, and regulatea their gun so that 
it will bear about eighty yards when the puntis on the dry mud. No sooner 
are the widgeon pitched than off they set, in tarpaulin dresses, and looking 
more like chimney sweepers than gunners, crawling on their knees, and shov- 
ing their punt before them in the mud. No matter whether light or dark, few 
birds or many, bang ! goes the gun; and no sooner have they picked up what 
few birds are readily to be found, or missed the fowl—which they frequently do, 
as the punt, by even a few periwinkles, might be thrown off the line of aim— 
they proceed agein, thus travelling all night (vy “ launching” over the mad end 


coots.”” 

The Colonel’s chief ground of quarrel with the eritics, is for not believing 
that two or three hundred star!ings, or fifty or sixty wildfowl, may be killed at 
ashot. ‘As to those.matters, it would be as unreasonable,’’ he reasonably ob- 
serves, ‘‘to expect the editor of a newspaper, who perhaps never saw a sten- 
chion-gun fired, to pronounce a fair judgment on the performance of a coast- 
gunner, as to expect that a coast-gunner, who perhaps can scarcely write his 
own name, would compose a leading article for a newspaper.’? Cuzlidit in sua 
arte credendum ; and we are quite willing to believe that the Colonel’s stanchion- 
guns are effective enough to enable him to dispense with the long-bow ; but we 
must, notwithstanding, risk a remark, which may be thought to verge on per- 
sonality. What cou!d induce him to prefix such a portrait of himself, with his 
neck bare, 4 /a Byron, end 2 Spanish cloak for drapery! Let him leave such 


in his Russia duck coa‘, oil-skin cap, and water-boots, as if about to start on an 
expedition across the Ooze. 

Mr. Colquhoun has chosen his ground well; a Scotchman’s spirit warme at 
perate him, we shouid expect him to turn round and apostrophize him like Rob 
Koy :—*' My foot is on my native heath, and my name’s Macgregor.” Grouse- 
shooting, of course, takes precedence, and, as practised by Mr. Colquhoun, is 
a very different sort of thing from what the demi-cockney sportsmen on their 
carefully guarded moors may fancy it. 
dian on a trail may be the prototype. 
taken advantage of; the sportsman should crouch as much as he can, wearing a 
drab-colored coat, which will often take him five or six yards nearer his game 
than the lowest-crowned hat that he can precure. If possible, he should always 
advance from lower ground, walking up any cracks or hollows in the moss.” 
Ponies, we need hardly add, are entirely out of the question. 

A Northamptonshire baronet, quoted by Nimred, used to say that it was a 





‘‘There are a few rules which a man not accustomed to climb hills wil! find 


Let this then be @/}j, agcount in observing, if he would escape the suppressed smile of derision | 
lesson to gunmakers not to be so ready in offering wagers to gentleman. This | which his flagging will be sure to excite from the sturdy hill-man who carries 
was before the late improvements in barrels and the new mode of boring were | jj, bag :—One is, to eat a very light breakfast ; 


possible, but especially no spirits and water. If you can hold out without 


drinking till your luncheon or dinner time, your thirst will never be very op- | 


pressive ; but once begin, and the difficulty of passing a ctear brook is increased 


to mention, for his benefit, a piece of advice given by Lord Manstield to an! tenfold. The provision basket should only consist of a cold fow! or a few 


efficer of rank who had just received a colonial appointment involving judicial | sandwiches, and a bottle of table beer or light ale 


duties. “Never state the grounds of your decisions. Your decisions, being | 
founded on practical observation and good sense, will probably be right; your 
ounds, deficient as you are in regular training, will almost infallibly be wrong.” 
Yost so, it may be quite true that a flint gun will fire stronger, but it certainly 
is not true that the reason is because it fires quicker than a detonatar ; yetthe 
Colonel coolly takes this for granted, and adduces a highly respectable name in 
confirmation of the theory. 

The late Mr. Egg, he says, made a droll, thoagh a good, comparison ou the 
ignition of detonating guns: “If { vere to kick a felloy out of my shop, would 
he go off as strong on his legs as if I allowed him to walk out!” 

The comparison fails in an essential point. In the case of the man who walks 
out, no Ss has been-applied. Apply one, and we will not only take 
any bet Colonel Hawker may offer ; bot, unlike his friend the gunmaker, stand 
to it, that the ki¢k which sends the man quickest, or rather fastest, through the 
door, will also send him farthest from the shop. ¥* 

There is another passage which may justify a suspicion whether his judgment 
on this particular point has been warped by a lurking consciousness of the equali- 
zing, levelling, democratic effects of detonators. We have heard railroads ob- 
jected to, on 4 ground that they deprive wealth and rank of the legitimate ad- 
vantages resulting from britzskas and posters ; lawyers of the old school com- 

ain that the viginti annorum lucubrationes—the hoarded learning of a life—has 
been renderea useless by the law-reforms of the last ten years ; and navy cap- 
tains are exceedingly afraid that their nautical science will be thrown away, and 
that the Freach will meet us on pretty equal terms, in consequence of the intro- ( 





exertions, make your attendaut carry a bottle of strong tea, without cream or 


sugar, which will more effectually quench your thirst than a whole flask full of | 


spirits and water to correspond. Should any object to this ‘“* tea-total” system, 
a little fruit may be no bad substitute. When I first took out a license, I thought 
the spirit-flask almost as indispensable as the powder-flask ; but experience has 
since taught me, that nothing so effectually expends the remaining- strength of 
the half worn-out sportsman as a few pulls at the liquor-flask, however diluted : 
he gains a temporary stimulus, which soon ends in complete exhaustion.” 

The greatest attention is recommended to the training of your dogs. As 
Dandie Dinmont justly observes, ‘‘ education in beast and body should aye be 
minded ;”’ and our author certainly seems to have been a highly successful ca- 
nine instructor. * Here is his character of his retriever :— 


They start off generally in the afternoon, (provided the tide serves, so as to be | 


rowing across the creeks) in a direct line, similarto the march of an army of | 


fopperies to the fashionable novelists or dandy poetasters ; and if he is resolved | 
upon presenting the world with a characteristic likeness, let us have him attired | 


the bare mention of the moor end the loch ; and were a Southern spirit to exas- | 


When birds are wild cr scarce, an In- | 
“ Every inequality of ground must be | 


nother, to drink as little as | 


When you again begin your | 


| the gun, should any enterprising amateur feel inclined to institute a new order 
| of sportsmanship. ‘* When two eagles,’’ says Mr. Colquhoun, “ are in pursuit 
| of a hare, they show great tact—it is exactly es if two well matched greyhounds 
| were turning a hare—as one rises, the other descends, unti| poor puss is tired 
| out; when one of them succeeds in catching her, he fixes a claw in her back 
| and holds by the ground with the other, striking all the time with his beak.” 
| We shall conclude with an extract from the treatise by the author of the 
| Oakleigh Sporting Code ;” in which we are presented with a short dialogue 
| Upon deer-stalking, in the manner of Mr. Scrope :— 
| “ Forester.—By Jove! we are upoa them. Tread lightly, crouch closely, 
spesk lowly, breathe softly, while we examine the situation of the herd with our 
| glasses, and the hill-men go round to give the deer their wind and drive them 
{ to us. 
| ‘* Southron.—Amongst so many scores of hinds how few harts! there are 
some large beasts, but not one good head. How can I bear off a trophy from 
such a herd? I would have the horns of my first hart *‘ hung up like mono- 
ments’’—memorials of what I saw and did in the North—to relieve the tedium 
of after hours of sluggish ease and inglorious repose. There is nothing here ia 
| the shape of horn that a cutler would give you half-a-crown for. 
|  Forester.—Look lower down the gien: there are at least three harts roya! ; 
| one has a crowned, another a palmed top, and another—magnificent creature ! 
| —his horns are neither crowned, nor palmed, nor yet exactly forked, but irre- 
| gular, as those of most old harts are. He is so much larger than the res?, thet 
| if we wound him, I think I can trace him by his slot, though he keep up with 
|the herd. Now he turns this way. Whathorns! What a span !—the width 
between the horns is a sure indication of a well-grown animal. He has a per 
fect head, * beamed, branched, and summed,’ as they would have said in old 
}times. He has brow-antlers, sur-antlers, royals, and croches—perfect ! 
|  ‘* Southron.—He has brow, bay, and tray-antlers, and three or four points on 
the top of each beam. He is grey on the breast, face, haunches, and shoulder ' 
| May not that fine fellow be old enough to recollect the war-whoop of Culloden * 
| Many a proud lord and stalwart forester has been !aid low since he first browsed 
on the braes. 
| _ ‘* Forester.—Move quietly, or those listening watchfu! hinds will betray ue. 
| Hinds just have been unknown to the ancients; or they would never have in- 
| vented such anondescript as Argus, since a two-eyed hind would have answered 
their purpose as well. 
|  ‘* Southron.—What in the world are the men doing ‘—do you call this driv- 
_ing deer?—the men are going from them. I do not know how you measure 
| distance in such a country as this, but I should say the men are a mile off the 
| deer—the deer can neither see nor hear them—you are joking when you say 
they can smell them 





‘* Forester.—The deer must not see them: the men are now manceuvring to 
| give them their wind, without being seen: on their doing so at the mght place 
and time, the chance of our getting a shot depends. No quadroped has so 
| acute a sense of smell asa deer. J will back him agains: a blood-hound. I 
| have heard of a tame deer that was in the habit of go ag with a shepherd to the 
hills: whenever it happened that he went without it, the deer would trace him 
step by siep, though he had five or six hours’ start of it. Observe how the glens 
converge to @ point ahout half a mile beyond the deer—a false movement there 
will be fatal—none but experienced foresters cen tell which way the currents 
| pass there—tke sentinel hinds on the left, prick their ears to listen, and raise 
| their noses to catch the taint in the air—they suspect danger—the men have 
given thein their wind at the wrong point—and now the whole herd are off, 
they have taken to the plain where they are safe. We must commence another 
cast. 

“* Southron —Not for all the deer in the forest. How many miles have we 
walked, trotted, run, crawled, and swum already! and how high, as the geog- 
rapners express it, have we been above the leve! of the sea’? However, this is 
glorious sport! the very possibility of obtaining a shot We wil! re- 
sume to-morrow.”’ 


18 enough. 


ug t mentioned treazise 
as may also be said of the immediately preceding one, consists of the portion de- 
| voted to Angling ;—a delightful theme, fruitful of good reading, to which we 
| probably shall return on a2 future occasion. 


The best part by far of the volume, containing the last 





A Practical Joke. 

Friend Green—I promised some time ago to narrate you the lamentable 
| incident which threw so sad a gloom over my early years, and which I cannot 
| now reca!l without the most painfv! emutiuns. 
| You must know, then, that wishing to play a harmless joke on my brother 
Tom, I bent down a sapling in the wood, just on the edge of the path, and, with 
; a smell rope, made what is called an Indian fox-trap. 
| path, hidden by the grass and bushes. [| thought what a capital joke it 
be, to have Tom catch his foot in it and get nicely tripped up. It was with 
great joy that I saw him set out for school next morning along that very path 

I laughed aloud while anticipating his surprise and mortificatic At noon he 
| did not come home, but neither my parents nor myself regarded his absence, for 
he had often tarried during the intermission with some young playmates In the 
neighborhood of the school-house. But when, ate vening, the hour for his re- 
turn had passed, and Tommy was stil! absent, my parents became alarmed, and 
| I was sent in quest of the supposed truant. Whistling gaily along, I trudged 
through the wood, and presently espied the object of my search engaged, es I 
imagined, in re-setting the trap. ‘ Come along, you truant,” said I, “‘you 
| needn’t stop to fix the trap; nobody else wil! get caught init.” But he made 
' no answer; I stopped, and looking earnestly ai him, perceived that he was mo- 
tionless. The horrid thought that he might be dead flashed into my mind.— 
Agitated by terror and remorse, I crept stealthily nearer. The noose had, dy 
some strange mishap, taken effect upon his neck instead of his heels, and poor 


! 


~The noose wes in the 
would 


| Tom was dead. The red color of his cheeks was changed to purple; the crows 
| had picked out his pretty black eyes, and pools of blood filled their place. His 
books were still in his Land, and his hat, which had been jerked off, tha: he 
might stand uncovered before the king of terrors, was lying in the bushes by 
his side. Stung with grief that my brother was no more, and cursing myse!f as 
the cause of his death, I ran up and down the wvod ina state of distraction. | 
felt afraid tv encounter the stern reproof of my father, and dreaded sti!! more 1 
look upon the anguish of my mother. What effect the dreadful discovery of 
my brother’s fate had upon them I never knew ; for! turned my face from the 





‘‘ He never gives a whimper, if ever so keen, and obeys every signal I make 
with the hand. He will watch my motions at a distance, when crawling after 
wildfowl, ready to rush forward the moment I have fired; and in no one in- 
stance has he spoiled my shot. I may mention a proof of his sagacity: Hav- 
ing a couple of long shots across a pretty broad stream, I stopped a mallard 
with each barrel, but both were only wounded. I sent him across for the birds : 
he first attempted to bring them both, but one always struggled out of his 
mouth : he then laid down one, intending to bring the other, but whenever he 
attempted to cross to me, the bird left fluttered into the water: he immediately 


dear scenes of my boyhood, and, baffling research, wandered forth a waif in the 
world. Since then thirty summers have passed. Time, the comforter, has 
quieted the sorrow of my parents, if living, or given them the repose of the 
grave. To-morrow I shall set out to visit once more the site of their habite- 
tion, and the scene of my youthful calamity. 1 would fain ask their forgivenes* 
if they are yet spared ; but if they are beyond the reach of supplication, J shal! 
at least find melancholy satisfaction in bedewing their grave with the teers of 
repentance. Boston Post. 





-_- 


Tusoruitus Fisx has retired from the editorial charge of the “Old Diminion.' 





returned, laid down the first on the shore, and recovered the other : the first one 
fluttered away, but he instantly secured it, and, standing over them both, seemed | 


The establishment passes into the hands of James M. Smith, Esq. 
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’ THE POOR LAWYER. 
BY or ibeme IRVING. 





ad taken my breakfast, and was waiting for my horse, when passing vu 

eee the piazza, T saw a young girl seated at the window, evidently a bie 

She was very pretty, with auburn hair and blue eyes, and was dressed in 

white. 1 had seen a of the kind since I had left Richmond, and at that 
rime I was too much of a boy not to be’struck by female beauty. She was so 
jelicate and dainty looking, so diferent from the hale, buxom, brown girl of the 
woods—and then her white dress! It was dazzling! Never wasa poor youth 
so taken by surprise, and suddenly bewitched.—My heart yearned to know her, 
hut how was I to accost her ' Thad grown wild in the woods, and had none of 
the babitudes of polite life. Had she been like Peggy Pugh, or Sally Pigham, 
or any of my leather dressed belles of the pigeon roost, I should have ap- 
oached her without dread ; nay, had she been as fair as Shurt’s daughters, with 
their looking-glass lockets, I should not have hesitated ; but that white dress 
gad those auburn ringlets and blue eyes, and delicate looks quite daunted while 
they fascinated me. I don’t know what put it into my head, but I thought I 
would kiss her. It would take a long acquaintance to arrive at such a boon, but 
| might seize upon it by sheer robbery.—Nobody knew me here. I would just 
ster in and snatch a kiss, mount my horse and ride off. She would not be the 
worse for it; and that kiss—oh, I should die if I did not get it. 
| gave no time for the thought to cool, but entered the house, and stepped 
lightly into the room. She was seated with her back to the door, looking out 
of the window, and did not hear my approach. I tapped her chair, and she 
turned and looked up. I snatched as sweet a kiss as ever was stole, and va- 
sisbed in a twinkling. —The next moment I was on horseback, galloping home- 
ward, my heart tingling at what I had done. 

After a variety of amusing adventures, Kingwood attends the study of the 
law, in an obscure settlement in Kentucky, where he delved night and day. 
Ralph pursues his study, occasionally argues at a debating society, and at length 
pecomes quite a genius in the eyes of the married ladies of the village. 

Icalled to take tea one evening with one of these ladies, when to my sur- 
rise, and somewhat to my confusion, I found here the identical blue-eyed little 
peauty whom I had so audaciously kissed. I was formally introduced to her, 
put neither of us betrayed any signs of previous acquaintance, except by blush- 
ing to the eyes. While tea was getting ready, the lady of the house went out 
af the room to give some directions, and left us alone. Heaven and earth! 
what a situation! I would have given all the pittance I was worth to have 
peen in the deepest dell of the forest. I felt the necessity of saying something 
in excuse for my former rudeness. I could not conjure up an idea, nor utter a 
word. Every moment matters were growing worse. I felt at once tempted to 
do as [ had done when I robbed her of the kiss—bolt from the room and take to 
fight; but I was chained to the spot, for I really longed tu gain her good will. 

At length I plucked up courage on seeing her equally confused with myseff, 
ud walking desperately up to her, I exclaimed, 

“T have been trying to muster up something to say to you, but I cannot. 
| fee! that Iam in a horrible scrape. Do have pity on me and help me ont 

Asmile dimpled upon her mouth and played among the blushes of her cheek. 
She looked up with a shy but arch glance of the eye, that expressed a volume 
9{ comic recollections ; we both broke into a laugh, and from that moment all 
wert well. 

Passing the delightful description that succeeded, we proceed to the denoue- 
nent of Ringwood’s love affair—the marriage ar.d settlement. 

That very Autumn [ was admitted to the bar, and a month afterwards was 
married. We were a young couple, she not above sixteen, I not above twenty ; 
aod beth almost without a dollar in the world. The establishment which we 
get up was suited to our circumstances, a low house with two small rooms, a 
ved, a table, a half dozen knives and forks, a half dozen spoons,—everything 
by half dozens,—a little delph ware, everything in a small way; we were so 
poor—but then so happy. 

We had not been married many days when a court was held in a country 
town, about twenty-five miles off. It was necessary for me to go there, and put 
nyself in the way of business, but how was I togo? I had expended all my 
means in our establishment, and then it was hard parting with my wife so soon 
after marriage. However, go I must. Money must be made, or we should 
have the wolf at thedoor. I accordingly borrowed a horse, and borrowed a lit- 
le cash, and rode off from my door, leaving my wife standing at it, and wavin 
her hand after me. Heer last look, so sweet and becoming, went to my heart. 
felt as if I could go through fire and water for her. { arrived at the county town 
va acool October evening. The inn was crowded, for the court was to com- 
meace on the following day. 

I knew no one, and wondered how I, a stranger and mere youngster, was to 
make my way in such a crowd, and get business. The public room was thronged 
witt all the idlers of the county, who gathered together on such occasions.— 
There was some drinkin going forward, with agreat noise and a little alterca- 
tion. Just as I entered the room, I saw a rough bully of a fellow, who was partly 
intoxicated, strike an old man. He came swaggering by me, and elbowed me 
ashe passed. I immediately knocked him down and kicked him into the street. 
I needed no better introduction. I had half adozen rough shakes of the hand, 
aad invitations to drink, and fuunnd myself quite a personage in this rough 
assemblage. 

The next morning court opened—I took my seat among the lawyers, but I 
felt as a mere spectator, net having any idea where business was to come from. 
ln the course of the morning a man was put to the bar, char ed with passing 
counterfeit money, and was asked if he was ready for trial. e answered in 

be cegative. He had been confined in a place where there were no lawyers, 
aad he had not had an opportunity of consulting any. He was told to choose a 
counsel from the lawyers present, and be ready for trial the following day. He 
looked around the court and selected me. I was thunderstruck ! could not 
tell why he should make such acchoice. I, a beardless youngster, unpractised 
ai the bar, perfectly unknown. I felt diffident, yet delighted, and could have 
hugged the rascal. 

Before leaving the court, he gave me one hundred dollars in a bag asa “ 
ing fee. I could scarcely believe my senses—it seemed like a dream. he 
heaviness of the fee told but lightly of the man’s innocence—but that was no 
afairof mine. I followed him to the jail, and learned of him all the particu- 
lars in the case, from thence J went to the clerk's office and took minutes of the 
indictment. I then examined the law on the subject, and prepared my brief in 
my room. All this occupied me until midnight, when I went to bed “" "eo 
tosleep. It was all in vain. Never in my life was I more wide awa +s . 
lost of thoughts and fancies kept rushing into my mind ; the shower 0 oT 
that had so unexpectedly fallen into my lap, the idea of my poor title. wip at 
home, that I was to astonish her with my good fortune. But the awful tg 
cdility I had undertaken to speak for the first time in a strange oe r € ex- 
pectations the culprit had formed of my talents; all these, and a crow’ Me a 
lar notions kept whirling through my mind. I had tossed about all nig ne “ a 
ing morning would find me exhausted and incompetent—in @ wor , the day 
dawoed on me a miserable fellow. mi 

[ got up feverish and nervous. I walked out before breakfast, striving to = 
lect my thoughts, and tranquillize my feelings. It was a bright yaaa: ie : 
ut was pure and frosty—I bathed my forehead and my hands in a a > on 
ning stream, but I could not allay the fever heat that raged within. — > 
‘o breakfast, but not to eat. A single x of coffee formed my repast. _ ¢ it had 
ime to go to court, and I went there with a throbbing heart. I believe . sheers 
not been for the thoughts of my dear little wife in her lonely bene, ‘ ‘ 
ave given back to the man his dollars, and relinquished the cause. es "y 
seat, looking, I am convinced, more like a culprit than the rogue 1 was 
defend, 

. ; ithi I rose em- 
When the time came for me to speak, my heart died within me. 

bartassed and dismayed, and stammered in opening my cause. Bere Oi wy 
vad to worse, and felt as if I was going down. Just theu the public pros mm 
4 man of talents, but somewhat rough in his practice, made a oe “ase : 
on something I had said. {t was like an electric spark, and ran ting nw . - 
every vein in my body. In an instant my diffidence was gone. My “ Lng oo rod 
was inarms. -1 answered with promptness, for I felt the cruelty ¢ oad rs ” 
tack upon a novice in my situation. ‘The public prosecutor made a kin ed p 
logy. This fora man of his redoubtable powers was vast ee At 
tenewed my argument with a fearful growl, carried the case trump ently, 

‘Ge man was acquitted. ; . 

This was the pair of me. Everybody was curious to know who this ge 
lawyer was that had suddenly risen among them, and bearded the gg A x 
neral in the very outset. The story of my debut at the inn ont ; pore 

evening, when I knocked down a bully, and kicked him out of doors ~ ie 
a: old man, was circulated with favorable exaggeration. Even my bea alee 
chin and javenile countenance was in my favor, for the people gave a 
more ered than I deserved. The chance business which occurs at our + ~ 
came thronging in upon-mé. 1 was repeatedly employed in agua a abd 
by Saturday night, when the court closed, I found myself with a ay Tsar: 
fifty dollars in silver, three hundred dollars in notes, and a horse that * a 


wards sold for iwo hundred dollars more. : 
_ Never did a miser gloat more on his money and with more delig%, H yer 
the door of my room, piled the money in aheap upon the table, and w 


tcound it with my élbow on the table, and my chin upon my hands, and gazed 


tor 


“pon it. Was I thinking of the money ' No—!I was thinking of my little 
and home. 
Another sleepless night ensued, but what 4 night of golden fancies and splen_ 
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did air. As soon as morning dawned I was 
i aes oon a8 mori 7 “¥ 
the way I was delighting 
my wife ; for both of us 
and return in debt. 

Ocr meeting was joyous as you may 
Indian hunter, who, 
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and Jed the other which I received as a fee. All 
expected { should spend all the money I had borrowed, 


suppose, but I played the part of the 
: when he returns from the chase, never fora time speaks of 
his success. She had prepared a rustic meal for me, and while it was getting 
ready, I seated myself at an old-fashioned desk in one corner, and began to count 
over my money and put it away. She came to me before I finished, and asked 
me who I had collected the money for * 

4 For myself, to be sure,” replied I, with affected coolness, ‘I made it at 
court.” 

She looked at me for a moment incredulously. 
nance, and play the Indian, but it would not do. 
my feelings all at once gave way, 
danced about-the room like a crazy 
wanted money. 


I tried to keep my counte- 
_ My muscles began to twitch, 
T caught her in my arms, laughed, cried, and 

man.—From that time forward we never 
Knickerbocker. 


THE CAUSE OF CANNING’S DEATH. 

The extract below, from Blackwood’s Magazine for February, 1828, wil! be 
read with deep and melancholy interest, especially by those who remember the 
brilliant minister whose genius adorned the country and his age. Canning died 
just after the close of the Parliament sessiun of 1827; and though there are 
few who will believe that his death was the result of mere: chagrin, his graphic 
account of the influence of Lord Grey's phillippic, will let the reader into a sad 
comprehension of the pains of greatness :— 

It was not out of the quiver of the ex-Ministers that the shaft was taken which 
was hurled with such calm and deadly strength against the new Premier, Can- 
ning. Had the memorable speech which held up Mr. Canning to such cold and 
bitter scorn come from one of the Tories, it might have been imputed to an- 
ger, to vexation, and a desire of revenge—but the blow came from a quarter 
where uo such artifice could be used to parry it. The new Premier had suffered 
the fate of those who trust to intrigue and dexterity, rather than to bold and 
manly sincerity ; he had no real friends, no one to throw their shield over him 
in his hour of need, and save him from the stern vengeance of his haughty 
enemy—Lord Grey saw his opportunity and smote him to the earth. The 
hewspapers of the day gave no adequate idea of the wonderful effect of Lord 
Grey’s speech on the eleventh of May. While he was speaking and pouring 
forth invectives, which fell like a torrent of bitter waters, full upon Canning’s 
devoted head, the House of Peers, which was extremely crowded, hung with 
breathless attention upon his words ; and when he had concluded no man rose 
up to gainsay that which he had spoken. Mr. Canning’s party stood aghast at 
the fearful castigation of their leader, and the Tories felt that anything more 
would be superfluous. Ina few minutes the House was empty—men's minds 
were too full of what they had heard to allow them to address themselves to the 
ordinary business of the House, and it adjourned almost immediately, notwith- 
standing the earliness of the hour. The news flew about as swift as the wind, 
that Lord Grey had destroyed Mr. Canning in the House of Lords, and it soon 
reached the Premier himself. The iron entered into his soul—he found he had 
climbed a pinnacle only to be the more conspicuous to scorn ; but he was not a 
man to sit down and weep under his mortification. His bitter thoughts lashed 
him into fury— 








‘Tis not in words to tell the power, 
The despotism, that from that hour, 
Passion held o'er him. 


He became fierce and almost savage in his language and deportment. He 
could not command his temper, even while he addressed the House. The heat 
of his chafed blood preyed upon his health, while his noble tormentor, far from 
relenting, lost no opportunity of mercilessly repeating the blow he had given, 
and throwing the superiority of “his order” into the teeth of the ill-fated vo- 
tary of popularity, whose elevation he opposed. 

It is stated that Mr. Canning intended tu have closed the session with furious 
explosion of his wrath against the louse of Lords; an intention which all the 
entreaties of his friends would hardly have prevented him carrying into effect, 
had not the accident which happened to the Speaker at the critical moment ren- 
dered it impossible for him to occupy the chair during a lengthened speech. The 
session, therefore, closed without the opportunity of venting his burning heart ; 
but his frame could not bear the agitation which he suffered—he sank down ex. 
hausted. His old friends were gone, for he had forfeited their esteem ; those 
who called themselves his new friends he knew he could not confide in, and, in 
this unhappy condition, George Canning died, ‘the last of the rhetoricians.”’ 

There may be some poetry in this, but it is a passage of power, and might 
have been all true. It is true to nature. Many a great man has been goaded 
to death, and few of themsileep soundly. The writer of these lines received a 
letter from a member of Congress a few years ago, just after he took his seat 
for the first time asa member. ‘If,’ said he, ‘‘I could reconcile it with my 
views of duty, I should resign at once, and come home to the bosom of those I 
love.”’ But he remained at his post, and the turmoils of party broke him dowa, 
and he came home for a visit of a week, and died in the bosom of those he 
loved. 

It may spoil the effect of Biackwood’s account of the cause of Canning’s 
death, but as facts are better than fiction, it is well to add the following from 
history :— 

Fourteen days before Mr. Canning’s death, Mr. Gallatin spent six hours with 
him, two before dinner, all talking about political affairs, and much of Mr. Can- 
ning'’s own situation amid conflicting parties. Mr. Gallatin told him he could 
never live amid so much business; to be Secretary for Foreign Affairs in fact, 
First Lord of the Treasury in fact and name, and not only prime Minister, but 
sole Minister. Mr. Canning explained that Lord Dudley only took the place of 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs to oblige him and pro tempore: but that he had 
been induced to come out of that office, with all the details of which he was 
acquainted, and tothe Treasury, by having received a letter from an ancient 
friend of Mr. Fox, who told him that Mr. Fox always regretted he had not taken 
that, as there lies the patronage; ‘‘and,” said Mr. Canning, ‘ although [ might 
have put a friend there, it is very different to my asking a favor or a favor being 
asked of me; and I am determined,” said he, moving his hand with a most em- 
phatic gesture of ambition, ‘ to hold the reins while [ live.” He lived fourteen 
days. He told Mr. Gallatin he had not been free from great pain since the 
Duke of York’s funeral, when they kept him in the cold damp vault two hours, 
nor slept a whole night since Lord Liverpool's illness. Such is worldly honor 
and the best thing the world’s possession does for us! 


. 





GEORDIE WYPER. 





THE FOX HUNTING SHOEMAKER’S LAST RUN. 





I can’t say I am ‘‘ The man for Galway,” having never hunted in Ould Ire- 
land, but in the English, or Scottish counties, in which [ have followed the 
Chase, I invariably remarked that whenever a pack of hounds passed near a 
town or village, a general * turn out” of all classes took place, to enjoy a look, 
if they could do no more, at this part of the establishment of a real ‘‘ Old Country 
Gentleman.” 

Not few are the tales told of the hard runs followed on foot, by an Athelstane- 
ford weaver, and others in times past, whose irresistible predilection for the sport 
carried them through many a long day and in at the deach. 

Although it must now be approaching nearly fifteen years since the hunt Iam 
about to relate took place, [ have at this distant period a clear recollection that 
on one fine Monday morning in November, the Duke of Buccieugh’s foxhounds 
met at Glandsmuir, a cover belonging to Lord Elibank, situated about four miles 
to the westward of the county town of East Lothian, and twelve east of Edinburgh, 
a known sure find, where an immense field was certain ; and than on that day [ 
do not think a larger field of sportsmen was ever out in the county, and [ can 
fancy | see even now, the Noble Duke himself, ride up with his brother Lord 
Jobn Scott, ata hand gallop on active blood hacks, having done the eleven miles 
from Dalkeith Palace inhalf an hour. Lord Elcho was already mounted on his 
gre; “ Cannon Ball ;” Sir David Baird on a strong thorough-bred ‘* Man Kil- 
ler,” that must go; Sir John Hope, and a host of others of high and low de- 
gree, all ready. Will Williamson the huntsman on his sharp grey, with Hugh, 
and his second whip, now jogged down the lane from the Post Road, with the 
pack at their heels, and threw them into cover; and as was usual, when the 
hounds threw off anywhere near, I observed Geordie Wyper, Bob Carr, an at 
tache, on the George Inn Mail Stables, Jack Rush a plasterer, thee staunch fol- 
lowers on foot; and as I passed through Haddington to she meet, there seemed 
to be a general move among the butchers, and other keen hands, for the Garel- 
tor Hills to the north—the fox very generally taking from Gladsmuir, for the 
covers in that directivn, and as from two points could be seen all the lower 
country toward the sea; the Skid Hill commanding a view towards the West, 
and the Keehews, a precipitous rock, affording the same advantage towards the 
tthe gallant pack, second to none, had not been many minutes in cover when 
tongue” was given “* found,” was quietly, but anxious'y said as if by chance, 
and scarcely had this passed wheu a general yell from all the hounds, made cer- 
tainty, and at the same moment Will Williamsun sent forth his ‘‘ Gone away,” 
and away we went, passing through the Byzes Hill cover, on which stands a mo- 


nument erected te the late Earl of Hopetoun, by his tenantry ; and after a capi- | 








up; mounted the borrowed horse on ; tal run of between twelve 
myself with the thoughts of surprise I had in store for | 
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iles, the fox was run into, im a field 









near Luffness, the seat of Alexander Hope. 
I had several times t the day noticed Geordie, and his chums, strug- 
ling along thro ditch, but as he was the 
on road, in the line of Sir William Wallace's Cavern and. ; 
and I remember about the seeing Mr. minister, 
conspicuous with his top b of ancient make, also Big Gaff, Sandie Thom- 
son, Jamie Nisbitt, Bob Johnson, Rob- Hunter, of the Butcher deputation, sure 


cards amongst the crowd, tu see the hunt at this place on all occasions; and te 
hear them laugh and talk about the different leaps and falls would lead one to 
suppose, they must live many years longer, fron having chanced to be lo okers 
ou at such a days’ sport ; but poor Geordie’s spifit was insatiable, unless up 
with the hounds, and in the midst of it; never fora moment imagining that that 
run was to bé his last. 

A few daysvafter this, 1 was very respectfully addressed in Peacock’s Labora - 
tory, by an old residenter by the name of Neil Dudgeon, with, “Oh! Sir, the 
hoonds that you and they big folks are aye rinuin after are gaun to kill Geordie 
Wyper at last ;” on asking what was the matter, “Oh! aye, Naony Hume 
she’s muckle to be pitied, he’s been roarin an tally-hooing at the hoonds for the 
last three day’s and three nights, sae lood Sir, that it’s like to fright me wha 
lives in the next hoose, and a’ the ither neebours out o’ the close, an’ the doctor 
says Geordie has the warrst kind o’ the brain fiver ;”’ and she afterwatds added 
‘* Weel, weel, I never ken’t before, what for they ca’ed our close bedlam.close, 
but it has a fair right to ca’ed that noo.” 

I afterwards made enquiry as to the state of Geordie’s health, and found that 
what had been told me was really the case, and next morning I learned, that he had 
in imagination through the night hunted the hounds into cover, and throughout 
a run, finishing with thedeath, and after exclaiming three different times—“ I’m 
o'er the Keehews,” and giving one grand “ view hollo,” he expired thus proving 
beyond a doubt, that the ruling passion, although enjoyed by him in a very hum- 
ble degree, was ‘* strong even in death.” 

Geordie was certainly entitled, though a shoemaker, to such a funeral as Tom 
Moodie got, the famoue whipper-in to Mr. Forrester, but | am sorry.to say that, 
it was not thought of till too late ; Scetch like “ aye wise ahint the haun,” 

There is no question but, if the Noble Duke and those who were carried 
across the country on their gallant steeds on that day, ever heard the tale of poor 
Geordie’s death, that they did not forget puir Nanny Hume and her “ thorough- 
bred young uns”—“ True To THE END.” British Colonist. 





THE SPIRIT OF OLD ETHAN. 





There is one peculiarity about the Vermonter that, perhaps, almost every 
body of any observation has discovered. Catch the Green Mountain Boy when 
and where you will—with money in his pocket or without a single sous—with 
six pair of shirts in his wardrobe or with notiing but a couple of dickies—sober 
as a judge or drunk as a lord—catch him, in short, under any ima inary circum- 
stances, and you will find beaming brightly the light of love for his own native 
state. He will be sure to swear with marked and peculiar emphasis, that thou 
somewhat small, old Vermont is the greatest state in the “milky way” of the 
Union—the most noble gem in the constellation of twenty-six. And then he 
will point you to John Stark and Ethan Allen, names, he will confidently assure 
you, which stand higher upon the monument of fame than of any others recorded 
there. His eye will glisten as he talks of Ethan Allen, and reminds you of his 
capture of Ticonderoga, ‘in the name of Jehovah and the Continental Cen- 

ress” of his perforu,ances when a prisoner in London—of his frightening the 
ees Yorkers from Charleston No. 4, during the memorable conflict between 
New York and the New Hampshire Grants—of his riding into Albany alone, and 
dining at the public hotel, when the authorities of the state had offered a reward 
of two hundred pounds sterling for him, dead or alive ; and ten thousand other 
exploits, equally characteristic of a man who never knew the emotion of fear. 

It is a fact well known to every man, woman, and child, living within the 
borders of the Switzerland of America, that in the closing days of Allen’s life 
he gave in his adhesion to the philosophy of Pythagoras. te had formerly been 
a Deist. but finally declared there was more reason in the doctrine of transmi- 
gration of souls, than any other he had ever heard of. His belief was, at the 
time of his death, that after his soul left its frame, it would take possession of 
the body of a white horse. In this belief he died. 

Some days ago, might be seen sauntering carelessly along the Levee, among 
freshly imported Dutchmen, Irishmen and Bredcknen, a chap whose land of na- 
tivity could never be mistaken by any person who had seen, once in 4 lifetime, a 
true specimen of a rough-hewn Vermonter. He was a powerfully built. man, 
nearly six feet high, with a raddy and open countenance, especially expressive 
of boldness and ay His hat was jauntily set upon the side of his head, 
one leg of his pantaloons rested upon the top of his stout cowhide boot, for he 
didn’t condescend to wear straps, and his two fists were thrust deep into his 
pantaloon pockets. It could hardly be said that his gait was unsteady, but i¢ 
was evident enough, from his whole demeanor, that his potations had not been 
of acharacter that could be called extremely “thin.’’ While he whistled 
cheerfully, as he sauntered along, the old “ national air” of Yankee Doodle, i 
was easy to discern, by the twinkles of his eye, that he was ripe for fun and 
frolic, as well as for any more serious fray. Just at this juncture he saw in the 
road, at the distance of a dozen rods or more, a drayman, with a stout horse, en- 
tirely white. Having a very heavy load, he had recklessly driven one of the 
wheels into a deep hole ir. the pavement, from which the horse had failed te 
start tt. The drayman had commenced flogging, the animal became contrary, 
and there was every probability that the drav would remain in the position it had 
assumed for a considerable length of time. It was while the driver was belabe- 
ring the poor beast most unmercifully, that our Vermont friend came with tre- 
mendous strides to the rescue. 

Jupiter all calamity !”’ exclaimed he, 1s he seized the drayman by the col- 
lar, and jerked him the distance of half a rod from his horse, “ s;rike that animal 
again and J’}| strike you in such a shape that you'll think you've been kicked by 
a four year old colt.” 

“‘ What right have you to interfere in by business *” said the man doggedly. 

“‘— don’t interfere in your business,” replied the Vermonter, “ that white 
horse belongs to the state of Vermont; there's no knowing but the svul of old 
Ethan is in that animal's body, and aint you a d—d pretty looking customer to 
be flogging Ethan Allen in the street with ahoop-pole* Jemes Price and 
Generali Jackson, I’ve half a mind to pitch into you, anyhow !” 

Recovering a little from his astonishment, the drayman said he couldn't stop 
to hear the talk of every drunken loafer, and again advanced towards his horse. 

‘Drunk or sober,” said the Yankee, “you don’t strike old Ethan agin, while 
I'm in Orleans.” 

** We'll see about that,” said the other. 

‘* Jest so,” said the Vermonter, “I guess I'll have to maul you any how— 
square off—1’m into you in less than no time, like tour thousaud of brick.” 

‘At the first pass the Vermonter thrust his brawny fist into the face of his 
antagonist, and at the same time tripping up his heels, with infinite dexterity, 
laid him sprawling apon the earth. 

‘Get up agin and take a fair shake,” said the champion of the horse, “ it’s fum 
for me to lick you and give you every advantage ” 

How the affair would have énded it is difficult to determine, but at this point 
in the affray a couple of police officers took the defender of Ethan Allen:inte 
custody, and lodged him in the calaboose. He went with them peaceably, for 
said he, ‘I’m cocked as a musket, but I always obey the law. was brought 
up that way; ‘never go agin the law,’ said the old man to me when I left 
home.” 

When brought before the Recorder in the morning, he had forgot all about 
old Ethan, said he bad been on a bit of a bender, and was let off by paying for 
his lodgings at Harper’s Hotel. N. O. Picayune. 
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A New Order of Knighthood.—T hose half-way house temperance men, who 
have eschewed the ardent, but continue to*drink malt and vinous liquors, are 
called by tee-totallers Knight Tipplers (Templars), and Knights of Malt-a. How 
slander stalks abroad. 

Not for Two Cowhidings.—A couple of gentlemen had a pretty big talk the 
other day ina store in New York, whieh concluded by ore of them observing, 
If you will step out into the street with me, I'll give you a cowhiding.” * Oh 
no,” replied the other, laughing, * [ wouldn't do it if you would give me two of 
them.” Lafayette Chronicle. 


Catch'em and Kiss'em —A retai! dry goods store in New York is said te 
flourish under the title of ‘Ketchum & K:ssam.” The ladies, of course, pa- 
tronise the establishment largely. 

“ Never speak unless-you have something to say, and leave off when you are 
done.” This was the rule, says the New York Press, followed by an old gen- 
tleman, who upon being asked to address a religious meeting some tweaty years 
ago, thus spoke—" My friends, I go about Charlestown, Malden, eyo 
and ether towns, selling meal ;—to some I sell a bushel, and to some [ sella 
peck. Some say one thing, and some another; world without end. A-mea.” 

A Texas editor, speaking of the tremendous success of his paper, says, “ Do- 
ring the past two months three new subscribers have been added to our list, and 
we have received one gallon of whiskey for inserting a couple of ma-riage no- 
tices.” ; 

Mr. Jaudon has staved off the payment of the debentures, just falling due, for 
one year longér; the holders having accepted of the bonus which he offered. 


The greater part of the £6,000,000 paid by the Chinese to E|liott was in bad 





silver. 
































*. bargains,” as the Auctioneer’s man shouts w 











On Wits in Sporting Circles. 


Thustee.—Thie superior imported stallion, whose success in the breeding stud 
promises to rival that of Leviathan, will stand the ensuing season at the stable 
of Col. Wa. L. Waite, near Richmond, Va. Mr. Lavineston, of this city, has 
received half a dozen offers for him weekly, since Fashion's great race, from the 
West and South, but has at length yielded to the inducements offered by the 
Virginia breeders, This early announcement, it is to be hoped, will be received 
by Mr. L.’s correspondents as a sufficient reply to their flattering offers. 








Pedestrianism.—A Foot Race for $500 a side, one hundred yards, came off 
en Tuesday last over the Centreville Course, L. I., between Mr. Wm. Belden, 
ef Greenwich Market, and a Down East Yankee. The latter won by six feet. 
There was a pretty strong muster of The Fancy in attendance, and some large 
sums were dropt—one of the gentlemen making the match picked up $1500 
and odd, it is said. 

Caunt and the New York Giant.—The amateurs of The Ring have been on 
the “kiwivy” (according to a notorious ex justice of Police,) since the arrival 
of the English Champion, Caunt. He has just concluded a successful en- 
gegement at one of the Philadelphia theatres, afier having appeared several 
nights here at the Bowery in “ Life in London.” Caunt has put on the gloves 
for a friendly set-to with most of our amateurs at Hupson's “Sparring Rooms 
and Pistol Gallery,” corner of Broadway and Chambers-street ; he hits hard, 
and is as active as a bottle imp. Buta ‘baby ” has at length been found who 
premises to show both fun and fight, in the shape of a young New Yorker, 
standing seven feet in his stockings, and whose weight is three hundred and fif- 
teen pounds! His name is Cuarces Freeman, and he is about the tallest spe- 
eimen of our city Loys that ever came under the notice of the * Tall son of York!” 
He has immense muscular developements, and is well put together, with arms 
and legs strong enough for the walking-beam or piston-rod of a Mississippi 
steamboat. Freeman has lately returned from a visit through the British Pro- 
vinces, where he was sufficiently successful to lay claim to Cesar’s motto, 
“ Veni, vidi, vici.” At Halifax recently, some one sent hima challenge, which 
was accepted, but upon seeing “the New York Baby,” waived the honor of 
meeting him, except with gloves, upon the stage of the theatre. They met, 
and at the first pass ‘‘the Baby ’ knocked him heels over heed into the orches- 
tra, causing an “‘ immortal smash '’ among the kettle-drums and big fiddles. 

It will be seen by an advertisement in another column that an Exhibition of 
the Art of Self Defence will come off this evening at Washington Hall, Broad- 
way, at which Freeman invites Caunt to a friendly set-to. The exhibition isto 
be conducted by Mr. Hudson, assisted by OrricgNon, one of the most scientific 
of our amateurs, and several * Professors.’’ It has been got up under the aus- 
pices of several gentlemen of charactor, and the company will be select. 

In connection with this matter, we cannot omit calling attention to Hudson’s 
Sparring Rooms and Pistol Gallery. Hudson isa capital teacher, entirely res- 
pectable in all relations of life, and of gentlemanly manners. The Pistol Gal- 

-lery is one of the best in the city, and every endeavor is made to give satis- 
faction. 

Natchez Races.—Ii will be seea by a report in to-day’s paper that Col. Bin- 
@4MAN is in great force this season, that Mr. Boswexu's Jim Bell, the winner of 
a 2d heat at Lexington last Spring in 1:46, promises to maintain his reputation. 
A letter from Natchez, duied the 21st ult., is to the following effect :— 

“We had better sport than was anticipated, after it was ascertained the sta- 
ble of the Messrs. Kenner would not be here. Our Club has increased, and 
good purses may be calculated on here next Fall. Mr. Boswexv’s stable, with 
Jim Bell at ite head, goes to New Orleansto-morrow. Col. Bingaman’s stable, 
the strongest in the United States, will go next week, and consists of Sarah 
Bladen, aged, John R. Grymes, 4 yrs., Tom Marshall, own brother to Grymes, 
8 yrs., Celerity, 4 yrs., Velocity, own sister to Celerity, 3 yrs, Chicopa, 4 yrs., 
Mary Walton, 3 yrs., and Eli Odom, 4 yrs. Mr. Feroevs Duptantier has a 
strong stable, consisting of his own, and the horses of that independent and ho- 
nest turfite, the late Joan C. Beasuey. The Messrs. Kenner also have a good 
atable, with Luda at its head, abr. c. by Imp. Tranby, out of Luda's dam, 3 yrs., 

br. f. by Imp. Glencoe, 3 yrs., Crucifix, 3 yrs., Kate Aubrey, 3 yrs., Humming 
Bird, and George Kendall, 5 yrs. Yours truly.” 


Extract of a letter dated ATHENS, Limestone Co. (Ala.), 21st Nov. 

I also send you a description of Hickman Lewis’ nomination in the Trial 
Stake. She is a chesnut, without white, large and strong, narrow between the 
eyes, and looks all Leviathan, not at all resembling her sire, Imp. Luzborough. 

Mr. H. A. Taywoe's colt by Imp. Leviathan, out of Hortense, engaged in a 
Stake at New Orleans, ishere. He is rather smail, broad gaskins and hocks, 
dong pasterns, and greatly split up between his hind legs ; he has superb action, 
and a very wiry appearance. 

Mr. Tayloe has lost, by an accident, a superb yearling Leviathan filly, out of 
Howa by Imp. Luzborough. She was engaged in the “ Badger Stakes.” 














We would call attention to Mr. Houmzan’s advertisement, in another column, 
of Sweepstakes to come off next Spring over the National Course, Washing- 
ton. A Stallion Stake is alsu open, to come off the Spring of 1845, which, 
from the nominations already made, promises to be interesting. 





The “ St. Landry Jockey Club" races at Opelousas, La., commenced on the 
27th ult. We have received a report through the ‘‘ Hebdomadal Enquirer” 
which will be given in our next, provided in the meantime we do not receive 
the official report. As the nomination of the Secretary (E. W. Tay or, 
Esq.,) won a Sweepstake on the first day, and thie gentleman is one of the 
most humorous sporting writers uf the day, we hope to receive an original re- 
port. Taylor & Garlund's Jane Splane won a purse at three mile heats— 
Messrs. Wetts’ Reel, sister to Cotillion, won at two mile heats, and their 
Glencoe filly, Torchlight, won at mile heats. 





Trotting in Canada.—The last ‘‘ Toronto Herald ” flares up in this wise :-— 


Tax Torr.—If any plucky sportsman who thinks he has “‘as good a trotting 

horse as any one in ion," ra to back his opinions to = tune ¢ - —— 
im i ent. ‘* Now's 

dollars or s0, we can accommodate him in 4 — crete with his bell, — 

’ all as bold as a small lion. The pony mind ye is a 

— enn a ae though only thirteen and a half, will be happy 

to wait upon the tallest customer “at any hour” and ‘at the shortest no- 


tice.” 
“ : B nx Pony, Lady Colborne, 5 years old, 
Cuatcence.—I will aot ye vope under the * addle or in harness, for 


: ile and repeat, } 
= ht as Teall te, Fitty, or One Hundred Pounds, against any horse, mare, 


i j iti i ing due weights. 
or gelding, now in British North America—carrying g 4 
eT : , Nov. 30, 1641. Etos Pacrav. 





*,* . 2 . -da "s pa- 
British Field Sports —We have devoted considerable space in to y’s 

per to an cat interesting article from the las: Edinburgh Review, which 
every one will read with pleasure, who has the courage to undertake it. It 


abounds with racy sporting anecdotes. 
The South Carolina Stables.—A letter from Stateburg, under date of the 21st 


ult , is to the following effect :— ’ 
The races at. Com cu «ach day were wellcontested. Fanny is decidedly bet- 









_ The Spirit of the Times. 


as PUiedeford O81. Mintrow will haveiev 


; those two are very hard to head 





try them who may. A 

Mr. Gro, Tatrersatt’s “ Sporting Architecture.”—We copy the following 
notices of two new works which are now in the Custom House, from the last 
Bell’s Life. They are to be had at most of the booksellers’ shops in Broadway, 


{and of Mr. Leefe in New Orleans :-— 


Sporting Architecture, by Geo. Tattersall.—{ Ackermann, Eclipse Galle 
Regent Street.] —This is one of those works long desired by the ject world, 
and concentrating as it does in a narrow but comprehensive compass the most 
valuable information connected with the architecture of the stud farm, huntin 
stables, kennels, and race stands, it will no doubt be deemed most acceptable 
and especially at the present season. Mr. Tattersall has classed his subjects in 
a clear and intelligible form, and in referring to each, not only gives the result 
of his own observations from practical experience, but quotes the opinions of 
others, upon whose judgment the public are likely to rely. Every minutie of 
the stud farm, from the soil to the formation of the most complete establish- 
ment, is discussed, and illustrative elevations and plans are accurately delireated. 
The boxes at Willesden Paddocks and Hampton Court, as well as the arrange- 
ments elsewhere, are contrasted, and inferences for the adoption of the most ap- 
proved plans are drawn. The treatment of the hack and hunting stables, as 
well as racing stables, are not less elaborate. The descriptions of some of the 
most celebrated stables in the country are embraced, while the most approved 
mode of remedying every objection is happily and clearly suggested. From the 
Stables, Mr. Tattersall goes to “ The Kennel,” a prolific source of discussion. 
He points out the defects of many of those in existence, of which he gives a 
full description—and accounts for many of those evils which have proved de- 
structive to some of the most celebrated packs of hounds in the kingdom. R 
T. Vyner, Esq., Nimrod, and other popular writers, have been consulted and 
quoted, and no pains have been spared to point out those errors, which the adop- 
tion of a more perfect system of architecture is likely to remedy. The work 
closes with a chapter on the’ construction of ‘ Race Stands,” and engravings of 
the most celebrated are given, including Ascot, Liverpool, Guodwood, Epsom 
Chester, and Doncaster. The objections to these stands are stated; and then 
comes « magnificent design for a Grand Stand by Mr. Tattersall himself, which 
certainly presents a very pleasing and convenient aspect, while the interior ap- 
pears not less calculated for public accommodation. The illustrations and ar- 
chitectural plans are forty-three in number, and are all very beautifully executed. 
In fact, in the general “getting up” of the volume neither pains nor expense 
have been spared to render it worthy of universal approbation. 


Sporting Almanac and Oracle of Rural Life, for 1842.—[Bailey & Co. Corn- 
hill.}—The publishers of this useful periodical emboldened by the gratifying en- 
couragement received in the three years which have just terminated, have again 
come forth with their little annual, and have presented it in that useful form 
which will render it acceptable among our sporting friends. We have in the 
first place an almanack with every necessary information to the farmer, more 
especially the dates of every fair throughout the country. Then comes anac- 
curate description of the peculiarities of every month and season, in which the 
interests and feelings of the patrons and followers of rural and sporting life are 
industriously consulted, and every requisite information afforded. The illustra- 
tions of this department of the work are very admirably executed, and embrace 
“Unearthing the Fox,” “Bitch and Pups,” “ Penning of Sheep,” “ Going to 
Market,” “The Hounds’Nursery,” “ Ruok Shooting,” “ Otter Hunting,” “Deer 
Poaching,” ‘Hounds at Airing,” ‘ Deer Stalking,” ‘“‘The Hervunry,” and 
‘Wild Duck Shooting.” Then we have the racing meetings fixed, and list of 
horses entered for all the great Stakes of the year. In fact, it is a complete 
epitome of the useful as well as the ornamental. 





A great variety of original matter prepared for to-day’s paper is unavoidably 
postponed until next week, from our space being occupied with late foreign 
intelligence. 





Letter from “ N.” of Arkansas.’’ 
BATESVILLE, Ark., Nov. 10, 1841. 

My dear P.,—The “Spirit” of the 19th has net yet come to hand, but the 
Louisville Journal,’ containing Lone’s challenge to the World, I have seen. 

I believe old Boston can beat any two horses on the Turf, and upon the terms 
proposed. I think Sarah Bladen the only nag that would have a chance, and 
he can bea: her in my opinion. Noone knows what Boston can do; on a fine 
track, and ‘‘ Richard himself,” if put up, he would astonish the natives. 

‘Col. Tom” was rather used up by the Kentucky boys. His nags could not 
have been right. Blacknose is a tremendous race horse. Old Wagner's defeat 
was rather a matter of astonishment. The old horse must have been injured 
by the Grey Eagle races. He was a race horse—as game as the gamest, and 
as fleet as the fleetest, and after Boston and Sarah Bladen, he would have been 
my choice. 

Mr. Boarpman, for whose opinion and judgment touching race horses I have 
much respect, has somewhat startled me, by advancing as his belief that neither 
Boston nor Sarah, with the advantages offered, could win the cup in England. 
I cannot beiieve in anything the shape of horse flesh able to give them even 
15 pounds. 

Will Boston’s challenge be accepted? What says Kentuck with her “ blush- 
ing honors thick upon her?” What says Tennessee with her thousand fleet 
Leviathans ? What says the land of cotton and sugar? Don’t all speak at 
once. 

Auten J. Davie, Esq., has gone to Little Rock with some fine stock. [ fear 
he will meet with poor encouragement. Times are so hard, and our paper so 
depreciated, that I do not believe he can get such prices as will enable him 
to sell. 

The Little Rock races have been postponed to the 7th December. Good 
sport will be had. ' 

They are about forming a club in Jackson County. I think they will suc- 
ceed. Gov. Burzier, of South Carolina, having been appointed Cherokee 
agent, may we not expect a spirited patron of the Turf in him? J would like 


to see “ Argyle” in these diggings. 
Lone’s Priam filly (Cassandra) is no mud nag. On a dry track I suspect 


she is a clinker. 
Trustee ought to be a very popular stallion. His get are only behind those 
of Leviathan and Medoc, and yet he has not even had a “ living chance.” 
Sarah and Bee’s-wing, could give Boston a pretty good shake, yet I do not 
think they could quite come it. What is John Blount doing! He and Fashion, 
or Mariner, should be matched. That little game ‘un, Wonder, lasts well. 
Truly yours, N. 
Note.—Our correspordent will open his eyes when he hears of Fashion’s 7:42 
—7:48, and of her having accepted Boston's challenge. Joha Blount is a se- 


rious loss to the Turf. 





Fayetteville (Ga.) Races, Wedoc Course. 
The Fayette County Jockey Club commenced their first Meeting over the 
above Course on 


TUESDAY, Nov. 2, 1841—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. Three 
subs. at $50 each, h. ft. Mile heats. 


Dr. E. Calhoun’s b. c. Arad, by Arab, dam by Sir Archy ....-...-....-.---..-... S* 1) 4 

John M. Guerry’s ch. c. by John Bascombe, dam by Sir Andrew..........--.... 122 

John W. Trotter’s b.f. Patsey Ligua, by Yancy,dam by Sir Archy....-.-....... ss 8 
Time, 2:05—2:20—2:15. Track new and rough, and very heavy from rain. 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 3—Jockey Club Purse $150, ent. $25, free for all ages. 3 yr. olds 
to carry §6lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs.; 3lbs. allowed to mares 
and geldings. Two mile heats. 

Kerr & Gains’ ch. h. John C. Stevens, by Medoc, dam by Sumpter, 6 yrs..........- 1 1 
John M. Gaerry’s ch. h. Count Zaldiva, by Andrew, dam by Timoleon, 6 yrs...... 2 2 
Time, 4:15—4:20. 

THURSDAY, Nov. 4—Jockey Club Purse $250, ent. $30, conditions as before. Three 

mile heats. 

John M. Guerry’s m. Miss Andrew, by Andrew, dam by Gallatin, 5 yrs............. 1 1 

Samuel Martin’s c. Landscape, by Imp. Margrave, dam by Sir Archy, 4 yrs....... oo ' 2 

Time, 6:40—5:59. Won easily. 


Landscape being a little off, did not run for the Ist heat. In the 2d Miss An- 
drew took the lead, Landscape laying pretty close to the last quarter stretch, 
when he found he had no brush left. Miss Andrew came home an easy winner 
under a hard pull. 


FRIDAY, Nov. 5—Purse $—— (entrance money of the two preceding days), conditions 
as before. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
Beaks & Williams’ b. Van Tromp, by Van Tromp, dam by Mucklejohn,6yrs 1 2 1 1 
John W. Trotter’s b. f. Patsey a, pedigree above, 3 yrs .......---------- 2122 
J. J. Wood’s h. Red Knight, by Festival, dam by Sir Charles, 5yrs -.--.----- 3 3 er 
ime, 2:20—2.08—2:20—2:13, Track heavy. 


The track was new and rough, and very heavy throughout the Meeting, in 
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consequence of the heavy rain that fell on the Sunday and Monday etic: te 











the races, which fully accounts for the time of each race. 





Fairfield (Va.) Fall Races. 
TUESDAY, Nov. 9, 1841—Match for $400. Half a mile. 


Isham Puckett’s br. f. by Imp. Priam, out of Arietta by Virginian.............. 
Jas. Wilkinson’s b. c. by ing. oy tn ac EER Her OE . 
ime, 52} seconds. Won easily. 7 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 10—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. , i 
Gib cach: Fon cai suse S for 3 yr. olds, colts S6lbs., fillies 83lbs. Sup, 
Co}. Wm. McCargo’s (Nathi. Greea’s) br. f. Duanna, by Imp. Sarpedon, out of Good. 


eden treatin en atane’s som) by Washington............. bia dbp <dlile once 11 
ol. Wm. L. ite’s ch. c. Nobleman, by Imp. Cetus, out of My Lady by Comus _ 
Time, 3:44:06" sdiiiaitadie ™ * 8 


The first heat was pretty well contested, but the 2d was no contest whatever. 
The Nobleman was apparently quite out of fix. 


THURSDAY, Nov. 11—Proprietor’s Purse $250, free for all ages, 3yr. olds tocarry se \ 
—4. 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs. ; 3!bs. allowed to mares and geldin 

Two mile heats. ings, 
Maj. Thos. Doswell’s b. f. Sarah Washington, by Garrison’s Zinganee, dam by 





RBEITNIR 16 BR bss cede etdah<tetinn thin < 074s ibbeestabhiseieiddvoesceé 1 | 
Col. Wm. L. White’s b. g. by Imp. Tranby, dam by Sir Charles, 5 yrs........... 6 2 
Isham Puckett’s b. f. Modesty, by Mazeppa, dam by Standard, 3 yrs............. 23 
N. Raine’s ch. f by Eclipse, dam by Sp SR ee ey a i 4 
Col. Wm. McCargo’s ch. f. Mary Carter, by Mons. Tonson, out of Charles Car- 

NN EEE LE BOLE ON COE TNE TOI 45 
big ee . Williamson's ch.c. Tattersall, by Imp. Emancipation, dam by Sir 

rehy, 4 yrs........ sages Jocnececehnesg ssp voeebebntecebesouscecte eB 3 dist 
H. Davis’ gr. f. Terra del Lightfoot, by Terror, out of Paragon, 4 yrs............ iist 
me mu. = _ 


Sarah was the favorite at 2to 1. The 1st heat was won after a beautify] cop- 


test with Modesty. 


FRIDAY, Nov. 12—Jockey Club Purse $500, conditions as before. Four mile heats 
Col. Wm. McCargo’s (Nathl. T. Green’s) br. f. Duanna, pedigree above, 3 yrs. 2 | | 
James B. Kendall’s gr. m. Lady Canton, by Imp. Tranby, out of Mary Randolph 


Dy Gohanna, 5 988 200 csecccccccesorcnesensecessesssccse acca ccceessccccccsee 122 
Ma}. Thos. Doswell’s b. f. Seven-up, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, 4 yrs..........- 3 dist 
Col. Wm. L White’s (Col. Gibson’s) b. h. Dandridge, by Garrison’s Zinganee , 

dam by Latarntte, 6 9itsiescne coro wtge ence eencecesnccenscccnccccccscescess ”, Gist. 


Time, 8:05—8:03—8:11. 

This was a very interesting race. They all went well together forthe first 
two miles, when Duanna drew out in front, Seven-up close behind, and Lady 
Canton a convenient distance in the rear of them, and Dandridge falling far be- 
hind. In this position the race was run, until the last half mile, when Lady Can- 
ton changed places with Seven-up, and came home a winner by a length, after 
a beautifully contested race between herself and Duanna, Dandridge being 
distanced. 

Duanna went off with the lead in the 2d heat, which she maintained until the 
commencement of the 4th mile, when Lady Canton made a desperate brush, 
caught her in a run of some few hundred yards, and went in front some twenty 
or thirty yards. The race was now considered by the spectators as settled, 
when lo! the sister of Duane was found closing the gap, and she ultimately 
won the heat, Seven-up distanced. 

The 3d heat was thought more doubtful than either of the others, but resulted 
in Duanna’s taking the lead and keeping it to the close, the grey mare close up. 
The excitement of uncertainty continued throughout. The track was not in 
favorable condition fortime. This race completed Duanna’s 28th mile during 
the Fall campaign, and added much to her and Lady Canton’s fame. The ve- 
teran Dandridge was evidently much out of fix, the water not agreeing with his 


mountain constitution, as his spirited owner thought. 


SATURDAY, Nov. 18—Sweepstakes for all ages, weights as above. Sub. $50 each 
Two mile heats. 


; James Talley’s br. g. by Imp. Tranby, dam by Sir Charles, 5 yrs.............e.... 11 
Isham Puckett’s b. h. by Imp. Chateau Margaux, dam by Virginian, - yrs ......... 2 2 
Col. Wm. Cargo’s ch.f. Mary Carter, pedigree above, 4 yrs..........--eecennceees dr 

¢ Time, 3:55—3:55. By THE SECRETARY. 





Natchez (‘[iss.) Races, Pharsalia Course. 
The Races of the Adams County Jockey Club,, over the above Course, 


near Natchez, commenced on 


MONDAY, Nov. 15, 1841—Sweepstakes for all ages, 3 yr. olds to carry 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 
110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs.; 3lbs. allowed to mares and geldings. Sub. $100 
each, with $200 added by the Club. Mile heats. 

Jos. G. Boswell’s b.c. Jim Bell (own brother to Josh Bell), by Frank, out of 
Jonquill oy eee SU, © S00. coca cuseasesuunbonebunsiitesecansoadeiieaas Zag § 


Col. Wm. J. Minor’s (A. L. Shotwell’s) ch. h. Vertner, by Medoc, dam by Whip- 
0068s S PI. can dd ch nd cokbind iach die dove wo ccigeicntedegetaddtbee dius 
Col. A. L. Bingaman’s br. c. Eli Odom, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Chuckfahila 
OF Wee Cs Penn enhsiccedtnkbnee then ereneces pine peabeinaiibes deeanen aa, Oo 8 


Time, 1:55—1:544—1:57. Track very heavy. 

Jim went off with the lead, Eli laying well up to him for about 1000 yards, 
when Vertner dashed by ; the colts were taken in hand, and Vertner won the 
heat easily. 

2d heat—Jim again jumped off with the lead, Eli 2d, Vertner losing about 
forty-five yards at the start, which he made up at the back stretch, passed Eli, 
and locked Jim at the turn; a severe race ensued to the winning post, which 
resulted in favor of Jim Bell. 


3d heat—Jim was never headed, and won eaaily. 
TUESDAY, Nov. 16—Purse $300, ent. $50 added, conditions as before. Two mile 


heats. 
Co). A. L. Bingantan’s ch. f. Mary Walton, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Miss Bailey 
(Capt. McHeath’s dam) by Imp. Boaster, 3 yrs.......-..-0--- eee eee e eee ee eee 


Col. Wm. J. Minor’s br. f. by Imp. Consol—Betsey Malone by Stockholder,3yrs.. 2 2 


Time, 4:12—3:54. Track still deep. 

Mary Walton took the lead ata very slow pace for.the Ist mile, which was 
done in 2:18; on the back stretch in the 2d mile the br. f. made play, and a fine 
contest was maintained to the finish, Mary winning by two lengths. In the 2d 
heat the br. f. made play from the start, but wes never able to get the lead. 

WEDNESDAY, Nov. 17—Purse $600, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 

Col. A. L. Bingaman’s gr.c. John R. Grymes, by Imp. Leviathan, out of 

ROS Gey OF PONT FEO ccwcecccocscccsdblsecccepcooccceiecscoens walked over 

SAME DAY—Purse $100, ent. $10,conditions as before. Mile heats. 

Col. A. L. Bingaman’s c. Tom Marshall, own brother to John R. Grymes, 3 yrs.... 1 | 


Col. Wm. J. Minor’s (John Routh’s) br. f. Lucy Long, by Imp. Tranvy, out of Imp. 
Onde Dhak i390 8.66 cedn tie qoseei eee diness gnmmacicocnnpsses sbb oOet ds ossese 2 
Time, 1:55—1:53. 
THURSDAY, Nov. 18—Purse $200, ent. $50 added, conditions as before. Mile heats, 
best 3 in 5. 
Col A. L. Bingaman’s (Maj. Jas. Surget’s) ch. f. Chicopa (or The Plume), 


by Tuscahoma, out of Fortuna by Pacolet, 4 yrs.......---...-----.- e334! 
Jos. G. Boswell's ch. g. Powel/, by Medoc, dam by Virginian, 5 yrs-..... 5oh.8.3 3 
Col. W. J. Minor’s (A. L. Shotwell’s) ch. h. Vertner, pedigree above,5y 3 2 3 31r¢@ 


Time, 1:55—1:52—1:55—1:56—1:58. 
A good race, and well contested. Ww. J. Minor, Sec’s. 





Florence (Ala.) Fall Races. 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 17, 1841—Purse $300, ent. $20, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds to carry 
86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124Jbs. ; 3lbs. allowed to mares and geld- 
ings. Two mile heats. 

Davis & Ragland’s br. h. Free Jack, by Imp. Luzborough, 5 yrs ..........-- aaaanse 1 f 

Thos. Kirkman’s (Parker & Hamilton’s) b.c. Tom Benton, by Imp. Leviathan, out 
of Caroline Maleme’s Gam, 6: 9rBas. bs iic ns whoo decwdiceccce céctcccceccsccccccocs 22 

Co]. Reynold’s b. f. Aggy-down, by Imp. Luzborough, 4 yrs .....2.....---eeeee+-* 

Maj. Cheatham’sb. g. Str Christopher, by Osceola ~ yrs .....cccccenncecceseees* 4 ar 

Time, 3:57—4:00. 


THURSDAY, Nov. 18—Purse $500, ent. $30, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 
Davis & Ragland’s b. f. Mary Thomas, by Imp. Consol, out of Preston’sdam,4yrs } i 
Thos. Kirkman’s b. f. Emerald, by Imp. Leviathan—Imp. Eliza by Rubens, 4yrs-. 2 2 

Time, 5:45—5:48. 


A splendid race from the start to the finish, and Boston and Fashion, and sueb 


_ others, would have had to “hitch up a little’ to have kept good company. The 


track was accurately measured after the race, and found to be twenty-seveD and 
a half feet overa mile. It is dead slow naturally, being a deep, loose sand, 


, and had been torn up with a heavily weighted harrow, in consideration to the 


limbs of one of the horses. The shape of the track is unfavorable to time, 
having two long stretches of about 700 yards each, and not affording as conve 
nient breathing places to tiring horses as a four square track. Emerald had 
probably lost the wire edge off her speed in her sixteen mile race at Huntsville. 
Still the race requires no apology ; but is it not too cruel a decree of fate that 


I should have to report her defeat, ‘ Quis tatia faudo temperet a lachrymas 2 ae 


Alas! that Scottish maid should sing 
The combat where her lover fell ; 

That Scottish bard should wake the string 
The triumph of our foes to tell. 


FRIDAY, Nov. 19—Purse $200, ent. $10, conditions as before. Mile heats. 


Davis & Ragland’s br. c. P. , by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Sir Archy, 3 yrs....--- ! ! 
Col. Reynolds’ ch. m. Levithe, by Leviathan, , VIG acocernpense> ¥ eae eet E 
me, 1:58—}:57. 


SATURDAY, Nov. 20—Purse $—— (entrance money), conditions as before. Mile heats, 
best 3 in 5. 
Davis & Ragiand’s br. c. Pilot, by Wild Bill, dam by Oscar, 4 yrs........ . walked ove? 


Messrs. Davis & Ragland have won sixteen races out of seventeen this Fall 
embracing all the Jockey Club Purses at Huntsville, Tuscumbia, and Florence. 
They go South in great force. T. Kirkman, Sec’y. 
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The English racing season having terminated with the Houghton Meeting, 
she sporting periodicals are filled with reviews of the campaigns just concluded, 
a anticipations of the future. i Bell’s Life in London,” the « Era,” the 
«Sunday Timee,” and the “ Morning Post,” teem with racing statistics, which 
extend to too great @ length for our space to-day. A new Rule of the Jockey 
Club, relative to the Payment of Forfeits, is published, and will be given in our 
yext. Such @ rule is required here, and we hope will be adopted, as there will 
be {10 such thing” as getting round it. 

A capital article containing hints to young beginners, we have transferred to 

oot columns—On Coming on and Staying on the Turf. Every ‘turfman and 

breeder should give earnest attention to the suggestions it embodies, which are 
vally sensible and well considered. 

The sale of drafts of the Brood Mares of ihe Far! of J ERSEY, and other gen- 
tlemen, at Very moderate prices, demonstrates the fact that mares of fashionable 
blood, and tried breeders, are cheaper in England than in this country. Laner- 
cost, it will be seen, 1s to be trained again, and a match has been made up be 
tween Charles XII. and Hyllus. 

Bell’s Life contains an “ Alphabetical List of Winning Horses in England, 


Scotland, and Wales, in 1841,” which will be transferred to our columns at an } 


early day, that our readers may be made familiar with the best running stock 
on the British Turf. As a matter of considerable interest to breeders here, we 
give @ summary of the winners got by horses since imported into the United 
States -— a 


Belshazzar has 6 winners, who won 20 races. 
Cetus te 2 “ “i “ec 10 “ 
Emancipation “ 4 6 “6 9 . 
Glercoe 6“ 2 ‘6 ss 6“ 6 sc 
Margrave ‘iow d “ 6 gfiree 1 ‘ 
Merman Mis afl ¢* 4. 6 ‘ 
Priam sé 7 “6 ““ ‘6 25 “ 
Rowson és 2 “ se “ 3 “ 
Tranby 1 “c of “ 2 “ 
Zinganee 4 «Af é te 3 “ 


The most successfal English stallions, or those who turned out the greatest 
number of winners, were Langar, Camel, Voltaire, Taurus, Muley Moloch, Li- 
rerpool, Defence, The Saddler, Sultan, Sir Hercules, Dr. Syntax, Mulatto, and 


Physician. 

Below will be found a carefully digested summary of sporting events and 
transactions since our last advices. The following is the latest State of the 
Odds on the Derby of 1842 :— 

9to 1 agst Col. Anson’s Attila (10 to 1 takers) 

12— 1 —— Col. Peel’s Chatham (tk) 
20 — 1 —— Lord Verulam’s Robert de Gorham (tk and offered) 
30 — 1 — Mr. G. Ulark’s Lord of Holderness (tk) 


30 — 1 —— Mr. Maher’s Balinkeele (tk and offered) 
33 — 1 —— Lord Westminster’s Auckland (tk) 


33 — 1 —— Hon. S. Herbert’s Nessus (tk) 

40 — | —— Mr. Cook’s Palinurus (tk freely) , 
40 — 1 —— Mr. Bowes’ Meteor (tk) 

40 — 1 —— Lord Chesterfield’s Doric colt (tk and offered) 

40 — 1 —— Mr. Wreford’s Wiseacre (takers) 

40 — | —— Mr. Ramsay’s Moss Trooper (tk and offered) 

40 — 1 —— Lord Westminster’s William de Fortibus inal 
40 — 1 —— Mr. G. Clark’s William le Gros. (nominal) 
45 — | —— Lord Milltown’s Scalteen (tk) 


50 — 1] —— Mr. G. Clark’s Master Thomas (tk) 
1000 — 15 —— Mr. Goodman’s Rover (tk and offered) 
600 — 500 Dcric agst Meteor (tk) 


A match for £1,000 a side, half forfeit, has been made between Mr. John- 
stone’s Charles XII, and Mr. Lichtwald’s Hylius, to run at the next Goodwood 
meeting, even weights. Bell’s Life states that Charles XIJ is to give Hyllus 
ax pounds. 

Taurus.—This stallion has been purchased by Mr. Tattersall and is now a 
member of the Willesden establishment ; he is looking remarkably well and will 
no doubt prove a very judicious speculation. 

Muley Moloch.—Mr. Theobald has purchased this stallion of Mr. Kirby for a 
large price. 

Mr. Gocdman’s Derby horses will in foture form part of Mr. Sadler’s lot. 

Lanercust—We understand that Mr. Kirby, of York (late purchaser of Lan- 
ercost), has determined t» train him another year, and consequently he will 
shortly go under the superintendance of Mr. J. Scott, at Whitewall Corner, 
near Malton. 

Mr. William Edwards, of Newmarket, has received, and very deservedly, the 
thanks of the Jockey Club, for the unceasing exertions which he has made dur- 
ing his stewardship to improve the exercising ground on Newmarket Heath, on 
the Bury side, the state of which in former times required all that zealous atten- 
tion which has been so advantageously bestowed. 

Recovery —H. S. Thompson, Esq., of Fairfield, near York, has procured of 
Messrs. Tattersall, the well-known stallion Recovery, by Emilius, out of Cama- 
tine's dam, and he will stand at Rawcliffe Paddocks the ensuing season. 

Lord Pembroke’s Hunters.—At the sale on Monday by Messrs. Tattersall, 
Burton fetched 400gs., Taglioni 75gs., and Shillelagh 110gs; the others were 
bought in. Lord Chesterfield, we understand, was the purchaser of Burtoz. 

Mr. Ferguson’s Rust, by Master Robert, died last week from the effects of an 
accident he met with at Caher Races. He was the winner of several flat and 
steeple races, and was bred by Mr. George Watts, of Jockey Hall, Curragh of 
Kildare, who sold him to Mr. Ferguson, when young, for 300 guineas. 

Mr. Maher’s Ballinkeele (the Perditra colt) winner of the Anglesey and Pa- 
get Stakes at the Curraga, will shorily leave Ireland, to be trained for the Der- 


by, 


The last deposit for the match in which the owner of (the American trotting | 


horse) Confidence bets Mr. Burke £200 to £100 that the latter does not pro- 
duce a horse tu trot two miles in harness in the same time as Confidence, is to 
be made at Spring’s to-morrow evening. The match isto take place on the 
18th inst. 

Dardanelles and Patron, who were shipped per Andromeda for Sydney and 
Port Philip, New South Wales, died on boerd during the week in the Channel. 


We believe both were insured. 
Lord Miltown’s horses are in future to be trained py John Scott. 


dope | 
Trotting —On Tuesday last a trotting match came off on the Lea Bridge 


road, from the third to the fourth mile stone. ‘The owner of Confidence ype. 
undertaken for £20 a side, to produce a pon 11 hands 2 inches, - — 
mile in saddle against a pony, the property of Mr. Bury. At the start ae wi 
pony broke, and from that moment never had a chance with his opponent, 
performed the distance without a break in 4 min. 7 sec. d 
Woodcocks.—The game keeper of Lord Stanley of i $9, — 7 "and. 
cocks on Thursday, on Holyhead mountain. This mountain is = apne ten a 
ing place of migratory birds, and large flights of woodcocks regu gy orable-W. 
particularly when hard weather sets in early. Last winter the Hon The birds 
O. Stanley killed 32 woodcocks one morning on hag e4 Someta the win 
were so comp'etely tired that they could with cifficulty be forced on the wing. 


; : ia broke away 

Newmarket.—Mr. Thornhill’s yearling colt Br ther to Egeria : 
from the lad on Friday, tan against the Bury turnpike gate, se gee \ 
died instantly. Several yearlings have arrived in the course 0 7 ’ 
which we shall give an account in our next. F i oe 

Sale of Brood Mares. —Lord Jersey’s brood mare’s were put of oe ah 
Tattersall’s on Monday last, and the following lots sold : Trampoline pond b 
of Glencoe, &c.), by Tramp, out of Web, the dam of satin, oo trea y 
Touchstone, to Mr. King for 300 guineas ; Adela (dam of Uns), od by Slane 
dlesworth, by Emilius, out of Filegree, the dam of Cobweb, ge 17 fs 
to the same gentleman for 300 guineas ; Alea, by Whelesene, a eae: 
by Haphazard, covered by Casar, to the Duke of Brunswick for mat inetd 
and Glenara, sister to Glencoe, by Sultan, out of Trampoline, wm as Baers 
‘cus, to the Duke of Brunswick fer 150 guineas ; Sister to CP 
in at 240 guineas ; Cobweb was not put up. ‘ . 

Lord Stradbroke’s Adeline (Sister Fro Adeliza), the dam of age bes Lee 
‘garman, covered by Liverpool, for 81 ce. to Mr. Phillimore, * 0 haar 
‘made a produce match with (now) Mr. King’s Trampoline, to run 


we believe, at three years old. ’ er 
A two yerr old filly by Samarcand, out of Dryad, fetched 39 guineas; #0 


Petard a 44 s1ag colt by Camel, out of Squib, 26 guineas. 





By the Acadia Steam-ship. 






ais be a frue or an innocent assertion, 


of this fact ; in the endeavors made by all classes to sustain th i 

fact ; e national cha- 
Tacter in this respect. In the purchases of the dogs, we find that our enter- 
Pe and spirited countryman, Mr. James Thilcox, has selected for exportation 
~ Australia (we believe for Adelaide) from the justly celebrated stock of Mr. 
heobald’s, the horses Grand Duke, by Camel, and the Forlorn Hope, by Cyd- 
nus. There are not in England, as the Stud Book will prove, two horses of a 
igher caste. In corroboration of this, we need only state that the owner of the 
sires has frequently refused £7,000 for them. What may be Mr. Thilcox’s in- 
way a is - for us to say, = a we can safely assert, England can offer 
Tt advantage to one of her colonies in this line t . 
tabing aaa vild Se vote ding han the present under 


Messrs. Tilburn and Son have purchased of Mr. Innocent 
} . , of Potteric G 
near Doncaster, his brown stallion, Golumpus, for a mp for oo Licht 
wald, of Germany. 


The Leamington Steeple-chase for the ensuing Spring is like eclipse all 
our previous meetings, the Marquis of Waterford. Earl of Ohertnbele E atl of 
Howth, Viscount Dillon, Sir P. Mostyn, Bart., Mr. H. Bradley, Mr. Maddoks 
and a long list of gentlemen ages | already subscribed. Everythirg promis es 
an overflowing season this year. From the hounds in this neighborhood having 
commenced hunting for the winter, the arrivals have the last fortnight conside- 
rably increased. 

A pigeon-match took place at North Wootten, near Shepton Mallet, on 
Thursday last, which was well contested by several of the crack shots in the 
neighborhood, and was won by Mr. James Porch, of Wootten: after which a 
bet was shot for between Mr. F. J. Nalder, of Croscombe, and Mr. T. Porch, of 
North Wootten, which was won by the latter beating Mr. Nalder by one bird, 
Nalder killing 13, and Porch 14 out of 15 birds, all of which were brought down 
in @ Very sportsman-like manner. 


Lord George Bentinck’s horses will in future be trained by Kent (the Duke 
of Suehatones trainer), instead of John Day. His Lordship’s stud go to Good- 
wood, 


No Desire to be in at the Death.—The other day, while some Dover sports- 
men were coursing a hare near Abbott’s Cliff, poor puss, after a hard run, and 
being closely pressed, made a leap of some 400 feet over the cliff, and was, of 
course, dashed to pieces. The dogs were with considerable difficulty restrained 
from following her. 

Match at Warwick.—A well contested match (four miles) came off on War- 
wick Race course, on Wednesday week, between Mr. Bursell’s b. m. Matilda, 
(J. Bursell) and Mr. Blandell’s gr. geGrey Robin (Bullock), which was won by 
the former. Grey Robin it will be recollected was a figurante at the late War- 
wick Steeple race, and Matilda is well known to sporting gentlemen as a “ first 
rater” across country. The match was we understand for £20 aside. 

** Run in ¢en minutes! !” says the Sunday Times. 


ee — 


hie will al- 


Look where we will, we find full proof 






Woodcocks —During the last ten days, woodcocks have been unusually nu- 
merous in Cumberland. One gentleman shot 26 in the neighborhood of Work- 
ington, on Thursday week, and another gentleman shot 124 brace on the seme 
day, near Bootle, and on the following day 43 brace. The birds were all re 
markably fine, and in the highest state of perfection, weighing upon an average, 
upwards of 13 ounces each. After this account of the slaughter of these once 
rare birds, the shooting of a solitary one must cease to be a matter of interest in 
this part of the country. 

‘Rare birds, indeed!” pooh, ’tis not so— 
They're harbingers of ills ; 
At Christmas time they show with woe, 
Their awfully *‘ Lone BILLs,” Age. 


On Wednesday last there was a strong muster at Mr. Watson’s, the Saracen’s 
Head, Camomile street, Bishopsgate, when a gentleman backed a pony, 11 
hands and a half high, for £20, to trot any pony in England the same height, 
two miles in harness, drawing 13 stone ; to come off on Sunbury Common, on 
the 18th of this month, the same day on which ‘‘ Confidence ” is to do his match 
against an unknown opponent. Mr. Burke, of trottirg notoriety, accepted the 
challenge, and the articles were signed, and with the deposit, were Landed over 
to the host. ; 


A very curious Wager.—The once celebrated Duke of Queensbury, of sport- 
ing notoriety, was in the habit of making the most extraordinary bets. On one 


occasion he heard that there was a man resident in Norfolk who could eat, at |/ 


one sitting, a most enormous meal, sufficient to satisfy the appetites of forty 
ordinary men. The duke had this man up to town, and betted a large sum of 
money that he would find a person who would be able to eat more than the 
Norfolk glutton. In a short time he found his man. The belligerent parties, 
with their respective frieuds, met at a hotel, where a superfluity of dishes was 
provided. The table groaned beneath the weight of roast and boiled turkeys, 
geese, legs of mutton, and rounds of beef. At a given signal the two men com- 
menced eating; the Duke was present at the commencement of the engage 
ment, and dire was the slaughter—shoulders of mutton, roast ducks, and boiled 
fowls disappeared as if by magic. The duke at last declared that the sight was 
too disgusting for him to witness, and he therefore proposed to retire to an ad- 
joining room, giving instructions that a person should occasionally come to him 
and report progress. 
into the room where he was waiting the issue of the conflict, and exclaimed 
with aloud yoice, ‘* My lord duke, my lord duke, I congratulate you ; it is all 
right; your man is winning.” ‘‘ What do you mean!” asked the Duke. 
‘Why, my lord, your man is three roast geese, and four boiled legs of mutton 
a head of t’other chap.” 


In the last New Sporting Magazine is an article on Hyde Park Corner—Tat- 
tersalls. After alloding to various men of eminence, who in turn filled ‘“ the 
arm-chair in the corner of the little counting-house,”’ we are presented with the 
following anecdote of one of its occupants—as well recognized by fame as his 
blind poetic namesake—Mat Milton :— 

Mat Milton was a man of great strength, as well as unflinching nerve and 
courage. On one occasion old Florival, a horse so desperately vicious that no- 
thing could be done with him at Newmarket (he once seized old Buckle by the 
thigh, and dragged him half across the course), was sent to Hyde Park Corner 
to be sold. He was, of course, knocked down at a very low figure, and to Mil- 
ton, who, when asked, what he meant to do with him, laconically answered, 
‘Tame him.” Having got him home with much ado, and turned him into a 
loose box, Mat provided himself with a couple of broo.: sticks, one in each 
hand, and thus armed, he entered the box, and closed the door behind him. The 
horse immediately rushed at him like a wild beast, but Mat floored him at once 
with a blow between the ears from broomstick number one, and having got him 
down, kept him there, belaboring him with both hands, and shouting to him while 
he drummed his ribs with a hearty good will. From that time the horse was 
conquered, Milton rode him constantly afterwards, and never again did the horse 
attempt to regain the mastery, but quaked and shook at the sound of his rider’s 

voice with a lively recollection of the battle of the broomsticks 
But we pass to the Yankee Tatts, “ well hit off,” says a London Editor, and 
pretty particularly superior to our Own, we guess, in the mendacious line :-— 
« New York—Philadelphia—Baltimore—have each their Tattersall’s ; low, 
| petty-larceny holes, where all the refuse of the city hacks ar.d’wagons go beg- 


| ging for owners.” 


Prince Albert's Stud.—The stud of Prince Albert, and more especially that 
portion connected with the hunting departmeni, has received several valuable 
additions during the past few months, and his Royal Highness now possesses 
some of the safest and most celebrated hunters in the kingdom. The purchases 
have all been made under the advice of Mr. Quarton, the Prince’s stud-groom, 
to whom the several collections have been confided. The celebrated stallion 
Hamlet has recently been added to his Royal Highness’s stud, at the Prince's 
hunting and breeding establishment at Cumberland Lodge, it having been pur- 
chased of the late Mr. Holbrook’s (of Tottenham) executors. Several of the 
Prince’s brood mares are in foal, and a large increase to the present stock is 
expected at the fitting time. The horse which his Royal Highness generally 
rode with her Majesty’s stag hounds last season, well known as Sir Oliver, and 
which was a great favorite with the Prince, has been cast aside, as unfit, from 
his age, for further exertion in the field, and he is now enjoying ‘rest from his 
labors ” in the paddocks of the Lodge. It is fully expected, from the arrange- 
ments which have been made, that it is the intention of Prince Albert to hunt 
much more frequently this season with the Royal stag-hounds than his Royal 
Highnese did the last, upon the arrival of the Court at Windsor, which is ex- 

ected shortly before Christmas. Ten convenient hovels have been erected at 
Mizelhall, almost close to Cumberland Lodge, for the s:allions and brood mares. 
Several paddocks have likewise been fenced off for the entire colts, and mea- 
dows appropriated for the exclusive use of the mares. 


Run—A Good Race—and a Fine Win.—Monday last was the day 

e..! par the pretensions of Jem Taylor and William Walker, in a match 
of 120 yards, for £20 a side, and Belle Vue was the destined spot to settle the 
dispute of superior:ty. Thousands of persons, from the lowly hs toddler ” wot 
8 a his browns,” to the out-and-out swell that “ does it slap,” were congre- 
Peed upon the occasion, testifying by their presence the extraordinary interest 
_ mae by the affair. Betting to a considerable figure took place, Taylor being 
freely packed at the long odds of 2 tol, and was as freely taken. A wag near 
us drily observed, that “A tailor (Taylor) ought not to beat a Walker,” which 
caused the Walkerites to become quite “nutty.” The office was speedily given, 


















ste pedeurine shot « heed im ight mer ypeed, Taylor having the Wart art of 
his rival. On they went, almost. side by side, whilst the spectaters were in 


After the lapse of some time a friend of the duke rushed, 
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breathless anxiety, when about forty yards from home Walker “ collared” Tay- 
lor, chall bien and a pene ara, struggle to the finish ensued, Tayler 
coming in a mere . ast yards it was any one’s 

and mt che sn might not end in the same pen | ‘ _ 


ridge could beat Andrew Taylor, or “wicey warsey.” It wasa match for £16 
a side, and 120 yards distance. The day was'a regular “souker,” in fact, the 
most gluttonous ‘‘tippler” known could have had “heavy wet” enough to 
satisfy every wish of his heart. The ‘pelting of the pitiless storm ” made the 
attendance meagre. and after avery fair race, in very unfair weather, Andrew 
won the honor and the “tin ” by two or three yards. 





On Coming On and Staying On the Turf. 

To the Editor of Bell’s Life in London.—It is a subject of great satisfaction 
to myself, as I presume it is to the sporting worli generally, when they see a 
young man of good fortune, and good sense (two matters equally essential), 
coming on the turf, but I cannot but feel proportionate regret, when’ bad fortune 
and the knaveries of divers appendages to the turf, trainers, legs, and jockies, 
send him off disgusted, and perhaps ruined. Often in observing the progress of 
young turfites has the same wish crossed my mind to be able to say to them col- 
lectively, “‘ easy now, easy at first, gently over the stones.” 

A young man smitten with a sporting turn, perhaps of Epsom growth, rushes 
to the nearest stable, buys any weedy thoroug ree which the owner is wil- 
ling to spare him, and then thinks, simply because they belong to himself, that 
they must turn out winners; to such a man a breeder of race horses hereby of- 
fers a little friendly advice. If you have not got £4,000 per annum give up the 
notion. If you have, go toa man whose mare has already predgcet a winner, 
and tempt him with a price without thinking of her shape and blood—we will 
get that from the sire ; as soon as you can after the middle of February send her 
to one of the following stallions :—Liverpoo!, Pantaloun, Camel, Touchstone, 
Plenipotentiary, Defence, Slane, Muley Moloch, or Sheet Anchor. Don't begin 
too fiercely, not with more than three mares at first, and til! their produce is 
two year olds, amuse yourself with claiming the best looking winners that are 
to be had for £300, and entering them, not right and left, but judiciously. I 
shall mention a few instances of success to animate my pupil, and to shew him 
the results of good judgment and good fortune. 

In the year 1829, Lord Exeter won in Stakes only £12,425. In the same 
year one horse Priam, won 14 races of the collective value of £11,205, which 
is probably the largest sum ever won by one horse in one season ; the greatest 
mount of stakes which I recollect to have been won in one meeting, was by 
Mr. Petre, at Doncas:er in 1827, they were as follows :— 


The Champagne Stakes, won by The Colonel .......... value 475 
The Produce Stakes, won by Missey -.......--.. 2.22.2... 250 
The St. Leger Stakes, won by-Matilda ........-........... 2,200 
The Foal Stakes, won by Granby ............--.....-.--- 550 
The Gascoigne Stakes, won by Granby ..........-.....---- 700 
A Sweepstakes, won by Nonplus -....... -2sqdeecenen nian 320 
A Pinte, won bop Tom Jomne ais oo. . S50 0 b.. Bose cece cccs 100 


The value of a good two year old in these days cannot be better illustrated 
than by the fact that Crucifix at that age won £4,730 in nine races. If your 
mare’s produce, by any of the horses that I have mentioned, turns out slight 
and weedy, sell her directly : the most valuable rule to a turfite, is that the first 
loss is the least. Size is the sine gua non for arace horse; a Spaniel or a 
Little Wonder sometimes wins a Derby, but what are they to a Priam or a Bay 
Middleton. If they are large they are more likely to race, and if they won’t 
race you can get rid of them, but if they are small your utmost success is to 
sell them for neat hacks at five. years old at £50 when they have cost £200. 





How to Stay on the Turf. 

The yaung Turfite, having been duly impressed with the great and important 
principles of beginning quietly, that he may not blaze up and go out like Lord 
S , and of breeding large horses, is now to be taught more particularly as to 
shape. And first, I should remind him that size does not mean being sixteen or 
seventeen hands high, but being deep and wide in the chest, long sloping and 
deep in the shoulder, ard long and thick in the muscles of the arm and thigh; 
long above the houghs and knees, not below, and large in the joints; these are 





a judge of racing matters as Col. , or Lord M And to improve his 
judgment, I can recommend no better plan to examine wherever he can the dams 
of celebrated horses. Let him study such dams as Cobweb, the dam of Bay 
Middleton, Harriet, the dam of Plenipotentiary, &c. These he will generally 
find tu be mares not high on their legs, rather under than over fifteen hands two 
inches, but long and roomy. 

I would urge very much the necessity of having not only speedy blood, but 
what has turned out lasting ; e. g.—I would far prefer the blood of Dr. Syntax, 
who started forty-four times, cok won thirty-three, to that of a crack two or 
three year old, who had won three or four of the greut races at that age, and 
whose legs have henceferth laid him on the shelf; the quality of lastingness runs 
in families, as is shown in Bee’s-wing, a worthy daughter of Dr. Syntax, and 
will, Ihave no doubt, be shown in Ralph, as it has been in The Doctor, and 
many others. Speed, lastingness, and size are the three great desiderata in a 
race horse. For instance, the combination of these three qualities makes La- 
nercost the most valuable horse in the kingdom; no two of them are enough 
without the third, and by them united the standard of value may fairly be regu- 
lated. Some menhave declaimed against fashionable blood, but they should 
remember the foundation of this fashion is the number of races won by horses 
of the breed. Look at the Whalebones—get Whalebone blood wherever you 
can; look at Emilius, at the sums won year after yearby his stuck. There are 
some horses who fail of being additions to the stud in the most unaccountable 
manner, such as The Colonel, from whom we had no good stock ; therefore I 
would rarely try an untried sire. My list in your last week's paper contains 
most which merit a trial. 

Again, there is much in judicious entries, and there should be strong groumds 
(such as the goodness of a brother) for very heavy and frequent early engage- 
ments. Mr. Beardsworth, of Birmingham, wun twenty-seven races in the pro- 
vincials alone with two horses in one year, including most of the Produce 
Stakes at the midland county races. Let my pupil weigh deeply the genera 
hints on shape which I have given him—let his horses be lengthy for their 
height—above all, let him part instantly with such as are short, small, or leggy 
—and, though "tis not in mortals to command success, and, least of all, in ra- 
cing matters, he will deserve it. Q in THE CoRNER. 
An Eccentric Old Maid.—Miss Sarah Bedwell, spinster, at Woolbridge, 
died on the 15th ult. aged 90. She was formerly housekeeper to Mrs. Dough- 
ty, and by her penurious habits had accumulated considerable property; in ® 
tin canister were found more than 70 sovereigns, cash in the bank, and mort- 
gages amounting to about £15,000. She had in her possession seventy-five 
chemises, thirty bonnets, twenty-five silk gowns, four dozen damask table- 
cloths, and a chest of bed-clothes, and yet she expired covered with iserely @ 
piece of old carpet, without a night-cap, and covered with vermin.—lypswich 
Express. 
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New ORLEANS, Nov. 12, i841. 

Dear Spirit,—I was busily engaged last night in writing up my Icthyological 

Journal, when the idea occurred to me that perhaps an extract might be relished 

by you. I took the first that presented itself, and here it is; if you like it, 
well and good—if not, burn it without comment. Yours, PiscaTor. 


THE BLACK PERCH. 


I have read (and who has nut who reads the ‘‘ Spirit”) many fire and delight- 
ful essays upon the art of luring from his shady home the sunny trout, or coax- 
ing the beautiful salmon to rise at the falling of the glittering fy. I bave read 
of the spinnoug minnows, and the buckskin frog, wherewith the rapacious pike 
are taken. I have read, too, of the manner of tying those beautiful flies which 
grace the Angler's book, and of the art of using bait where the fly had failed ; 
and I have invariably found, that decidedly the truest, and therefore the best 
articles, have been written by persons conversant with Natural History. I 
have taken the brook trout by hundreds with a hawk weed for my rod, six feet 
of gut, and an earth worm. I have wet my line on the broad Susquehanna, 
and killed many a fine fish, and those who were with me have done the same ; 
but when the cold winter had set in, and the worm and grasshopper were not 
to be had, when the speckled beauties refused to rise to the midge as it fell like 
a snow flake on the water, when my companions disgusted would betake them 
selves to their guns, and rouse the drumming pheasant from his laurel hill, thes 
would I bestir myself, and when we met again at evening, would place in oppo: 
sition to their game, my creel filled with the largest and fattest, culled as it 
were at my pleasure. Many would be the questions asked as to the fly or bail 
used. I would answesthat there were secrets which could rarely be discovered 
by those who shot or fished for amusement alone; yet I have known others whe 
were equally successful, but they were men acquainted with every habit of the 








fish, and although not naturalists by study, were so from observation. I wilt 
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Belle Vue was again visited on Wednesday last, "to say whether Jesse Hor- - 


the important points, and if he stugies these, he may hope to turn out as good , 
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_ placed in a leaning posture between my knees, ready for action—the beautiful 
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‘time how'you may always fill your creel 
taken.trout in all ways; 1 have trolled for pike and rock, 
caught every variety of sea and river fish, have had the blood from my hands 


wet my sturgeoa line, and lashed with my stout three joint cane (those Con- 


roys!!!) the sluggish alligator gar into fury: these were exciting, but far be- of Life Guards to fall in, 


youd them all, is the rise of the Black Perch, or as they are termed here, 
‘“ trout.” 

I am seated in the bow of my pirogue ; behind me is the well, with my single 
hand hickory shipped and ready for action beside me; and if you cast your eye 
to the stern, te will perceive a customer there seated, with an eye like a 
hawk, an‘arm like a giant, and yet he sends the light bark dancing on her way, 
without a splash from his paddle. A curious looking object, constructed of 
gaudy colored worsted, and bright feathers, with three No. 1 limericks con- 
cealed among them, is hanging by a gimp line two feet long, from the tip of a 
lovely tapering cane some 18 or 20 feet in length. ’Tis the instrument of war- 
fare! Now watch it. 

Rapidly dancing on the surface of the water it worms its way among the 
water lillies, brush, and fallen timber, and now ‘tis within ten feet of a large 
cypress standing in the stream a few feet from the shore. A tighter grasp is 
held on the cane, for I know what is coming. As it passes above the cypress, a 
swell is seen in the water near shore—like lightning it approaches—a splash — 
and the glittering drops are sent far and wide, forming millions of circles as they 
drop into the placid stream. None of your delicate twisting of the wrist now, 
here is no dainty trout who rises and noses your fly, but a lad, who rushes open- 
mouthed, in all his'strength, to seize his prey ; strike hard when you feel him, 
and send the limericks home. Now be careful—fear not for the cane tip, a 20 
pounder could not break it—gently, gently—he’s safe! A nice little three 
pounder. He is stowed in the well to kick up at his leisure, and we are off 
again. - Another strike, and another fish. Another—he missed the fy. Ina 
second, the canoe, stayed by the experienced hand in the stern, is motionless, 
and slowly drops down the stream. The fly plays like mad over the water— 
there he is, but not over anxious—the fly leaps into the air, falls, and sinks—a 
rush, and he has it ; the fool thought he had killed the insect. 

Dick, there’s the old sunken root where the father of the family resides. I 
have had him send the fly whizzing into the air by a blow from bis ainple tail, 
have sunk it to him, but he laughed at it : once I had him, and the rascal re- 
members it. 

The canoe is stopped about 15 feet below his haunt—the fly cuts all kinds o! 
¢apers before him, and at last he makes a demonstration by rising slowly to 
within a foot of the surface, as if to examine the strange insect which appears 
to be crazy on the water. His curiosity is satisfied, and again he returns to his 
root. Now, old fellow, if there is any art or skill to be displayed in fly-fishing, 
and you will rise, I will put you in my well, and that, too, with the very fly you 
refuse. 

Dick, open the fly box, and hand me the “ Gay Deceiver." The cane is 


dragon-fly with his bright blue, staring eyes, gauzy wings, and painted body, is 
tied to the gut of my single hander, and away it hums far above him, alights 
for a second on the water, then comes floating through the air over the root. 
Aha! you see it,do you! Again the gay deceiver careers through the air, 
now here—now there—dipping into the water, and instantly rising; before, 
behind him, it sails along. He is wild for the bait, his back and rentral fins are 
folded close that they may not obstruct his rash—his mouth opens, and his gills 
vibrate rapidly with his eagerness. Whizzing rapidly in short abrupt turns, the 
dragon-fly plays above him, then suddenly drops within a few feet of his nose. 
See that rush! In a twinkling the fly is thrown beyond his reach, both hands 
have seized the cane—the bright, gaudy bob, is in the melee, and is taken, 
gorged, before he perceives the difference. The limericks are driven home, he 
struggles and leaps, he is too much for the tackle, and away goes the rod over- 
board. Let him pull it about for ten minutes, and he will come in quietly 
enough. 

Well done, vld “ Gay Deceiver,” gloriously hast thou acquitted thyself. Now 
go to your cotton bed, and rest for the balance of the day. Your bright wings 
and beautiful body were not made to be munched in the jaws of such a 
monster. 

With the left hand to the but, and the right some three feet in advance, the 
cane is seized. He is quiet—the rod with the tip elevated, slides softly through 
the palm of the right hand, until he is within five feet of the canos—the net !— 
he’s safe! Over 13 pounds, the largest black perch ever taken in the Southern 
waters! PiscaTor. 
Note.—In another article, I will prove my assertion, as far as regards bait. 
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THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. 


BY LAWRIE TODD. 








“ The horse knoweth his owner,” and he knows much more. I verily be- 
lieve he knows more than many of the two-legged animals who ride on horse- 
back, and I am quite sure there is more of the spirit of Christianity in his prac- 
tice than is to be found in many of the bipeds aforesaid ; for the horse, especial- 
ly the carman’s, rests on the Sabbath, whereas his rider often works harder for 
the devil on that day than he does for food to keep his soul and body together 
on any other day in the week. Besides, the horse will caress the hand that 
feeds him; but thousands of his riders thank not God, in whom they live, and 
move, and have their being. To illustrate my position let me give a few an- 
ecdotes of this beautiful and friendly animal. Of a two-horse team, belonging 
to the Earl of , near Oxford, one was very vicious, the other quite the 
reverse. In the stall next to the gentle horse, stood one that was blind. In 
the morning when the horses, about twenty of them, were turned out to pas- 
ture, this good-tempered creature constantly took his blind friend under his pro- 
tection. hen he strayed from his companions, his kind friend would run 
neighing after, and smell around him, and when recognised, they would walk 
side by side, until the blind friend was led to the best grass in the field. This 
horse was so exceedingly gentle that he had incurred the character of being a 
coward, when only himself.was.concerned; but if any of them made an attack 
upon his blind friend, he would fly to the rescue with such fury, that not a horse 
in the field could stand against him. This singular instance of sagacity (I had 
almost said of disinterested humanity) may well put the whole fraternity of 
horse jockies to the blush. They. to be sure, will fight fora brether jockey, 
whether he is :ight or wrong; yet they expect him to fight for them on the 
first similar occasion ; but this kind hearted animal would anticipate no such 
reciprocity. 

Some years ago, the servant of Mr. Thomas Walker, of Manchester, Eng- 
land, going to water the carriage horses at a stone trough, which stood at one 
end of the Exchange, a dog, that was accustomed to lie in the stall with one of 
them, followed the horses, as usual. On the way he was attacked by a large 
mastiff and was in danger of being killed. The dog's favorite horse seeing the 
critical situation of his friend, suddenly broke loose from the servant, ran to the 
spot where the dogs were fighting, and, with a violent kick threw the mastiff 
from the other dog into a cooper's cellar opposite, and, having thus rescued his 
friendly companion, returned quietly with him to drink at the fountain. E 

God, speaking to Job, asks him: “Hast thou given the horse strecgth ‘— 
Hast thou clothed his neck with thunder? He mocketh at fear, and is not 
affrighted ; neither turneth he back from the sword.” Shortly after that mighty 
battle which closed the career of Bonaparte. and stayed his wholesale murders, 
and at the disbanding of part of the British army, the remains of a troop of horse 
belonging to the Scotch Greys, were brought to the hammer. The Captain 
being rich and a man of feeling, was loth to see these noble fellows turned into 
butcher, baker, ur beer-house drags, after helping to drive the French from 
Spain, and to turn the flank of the Invincibles at W aterloo. He therefore 
beught the whole lot, and set them loose in one of his fine grass parks, to wear 
away their old age in peace. One warm summer evening, when it was just 
dark «nough to render lightning visible, a vivid flash was instantly followed by 
aloud report of thunder. At this moment the horses were grazing leisurely, 
but seeing the blaze, and hearing the report, they thought a battle had begun. 
In a minute they were in the centre of the field, all drawn up in line, their beau- 
tifal ears quivering with anziety, like the leaf of the poplar trembling in the 
breeze, listening for the word of the rider to lead them to the charge. My in- 
formant, who was an eye-witness of this wonderful scene, told me he had often 
seen these horses, Many of them bore henorable scars on their faces, necks, 
and shoulders, but none on the rump. A Scotch Grey “never turns tail.” 
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me years ago a baker in London purchased an old horse at public sale.— 
ced on his side a pair of panniers or large baskets, suspended by a rough 
leatherr strap across the back, where he himself sat, while his feet rested on a 
block of wood attached to the sides. Thus accoutred, he sallied forth to sup- 
ply his customers with hot rolls, etc. One day he happened to be passing the 
gate of Hyde Park at the moment ihe trumpet was sounding for the regiment 
i No sooner had the sound assailed the animal’s ears, 
than he dashed like lightning through the Park, with the baker on his back, into 
the midst of the squadron. The poor man confounded ia being placed in mili- 
tary line in the front rank of the Life Guards, began to whip, kick, and swear, 
but all tono purpose. His old charger was so aroused at the sound of the 
trumpet, that to move him from his position was impossible. The soldiers were 
exceedingly amused at the grot esque appearance of the baker, and the deportment 
of his steed, and were expressing their surprise at the apparition, when an old 
comrade recognised the animal, and informed the corps that the horse once be- 
longed to that regiment, but had been sod, on account of some infirmity, a few 
years before. Several of the officers kindly greeted their old companion; and 
the colonel, delighted at the circumstance, gave the signal to advance in line; 
when the baker, finding all resistance useless, calmly resigned himself to his 
situation. The trumpet then sounded the charge, and the rider was instantly 
carried, between his two panniers to a great distance. Various evolutions were 
then performed, in which the animal displayed sundry equestrian feats. At length 
the sound of retreat was proclaimed, when off went the sagacious creature with 
his rider. After having performed his duty in the field, he was content to re- 
sign himself to the guidance of the bridle in a more humble walk of life. 


A VISIT TO JOHN SCOTT AND THE NORTHERN 
STABLES. 

Dear Vates.—Will you leave your murky den for half an hour, and take a 

a gallop over Langton Wold with me, as far as White Wall Corner? I know 
you to be so true a lover of fresh air, that you can enjoy a “ sniff of the briny,” 
over a rump of boiled beef, if prevented getting to the sea side, and may, perhaps 
relish an imaginary ramble, over a fine wold country, and see a good hearty fellow, 
and his horses, so pathetically described by you, as the “* Leviathan Stable.”— 
Come ; dash the learned cabinet from your mind’s eye, and we'll do a bit of rural 
together a “ la distance,”’ for which the dear little * Penny Queen,” must stand 
godmother, as the thought at sixpence, wouid have been yet unborn. A short 
time gince, 1 was making a kind of anniversary visit, to a jovial farming friend 
of mine, who has a considerable ‘ take” on the wolds ; I go literally to revel in 
the pure air, the hospitable doings of that fine agricultural part of the East Ri- 
ding; the annual outing, appears to me, what the poetry coves, call “A 
white stone in their existence ;” be that as it may, I know we kill apig anda 
fos on the same day, and I consider that to be good hedging to the dull time, 
between the ‘* Houghton,” and the ‘‘ Sunday before the Derby,” as Doctor Cot- 
ton gave out the collect. 
- The second morning, after my arrival, as my jolly two yards of a host was in 
the act of cutting me about a pound off a new boiled ham, having stowed away 
a couple of fresh laid ‘uns, and a trifle of sausage, he proposed we should ride over 
the farm, and then to the “ Corner.” I knew Mr.Scott’s uniform politeness in show- 
ing his team, too well to require the advantage of being personally known to 
him, which I fortunately possessed, not to eagerly say yes, and in ten minutes 
we were cantering over Sir Tatton Syke’s fine property, the uninterrupted and 
brilliant prospect of which I especially enjoyed. Surely the “ Anti-Corn-law” 
praters can never have seen the view of fields, hedges, hospitality, kindness, and 
comfort, that this country abounds in, and wish to put a British farmer upon a 
level with a Belgian boor, who never saw a sirloin roast, or a hound break cover ; 
the skewer from the former, with a dish of sour crout, would keep the family 
for a week, and the sight of the hound frightens them all into fits. The claims 
upon our English friend (farmer though he be), are somewhat greater than 
stamping about in wooden clogs, and eating ‘‘ water souchy,”’ a dish composed 
of two or three flounders, boiled in a gallon of “ aqua pumpe.”” Whenever tae 
day arrives, that the fixed proposal, only marks the difference in the two diets, I 
sincerely hope the originators may be cut up at 8s. the quarter, though I do not 
believe a butcher’s dog in the kingdom would feed on the offal. 

This is what the French call a detour, or as you will say, a bolt from the tour 
in question, pray overlook it, in all kindness, my dander al vays rises, when I 
think these fellows are contemplating, placing our farmers on a par with four 
horse coaches, “things of by-gone days.” a I'll carry you with a burning 
scent “ across the sheep train,” for I wind John Scott’s bit of meat is nearly 
ready. What a glorious breeze sweeps the wold! What springy, natural turf! 
I have sometimes fancied that the lungs of a horse, inhaling this bracing atmos- 
phere, from a vearling, to the time when he shows in the ‘* warren,” cannot be 
any worse for so doing, but I may be wrong, and as you know everything, per- 
haps you'll decide. 

This is Mr. Scott’s house on the left, he is sitting reading the Era, but forth- 
with opens his own door, and with a look of genuine pleasure, orders our hacks 
to the stables, and we enter the great trainer's wigwam. Itis an excelleat 
house, and has a kind of *‘ saddle of mutton, and old port look” all over. Num- 
berless pictures of the victories he has won, and so well-deserved, surround the 
rooms ; over them you see trophies of John’s love for the “ noble art,” a * la- 
dy’s boa cut in pieces,” as I once heard a cockney call three brushes that had 
taken the thick end of an hour each to get hold of. The sable hero, bestrides 
the nage on the canvass, generally, but his “‘mug” will be lost to posterity, if 
Chantry has not a shy at him in black marble; this must be seen to, and I leave 
it to you. Bill says, “it’s not on the cards to nap his physog,” and that “ all 
the coves have thrown ‘crabs’ who have attempted to ‘ gun’ him;’’ he is rather 
pleased at this than otherwise. 
We had set our “‘ dials” by Ritchard’s time, or else they were so true to scent 
that we landed just at the “ disLing up’’ moment. 
There was, as there generally is at the ‘‘ Corner,” a party to dinner, say a 
*‘ Nob” on business, a stray Jock or two, or a neighbor dropped in ; but who- 
ever they are, feeding time goes on at the usual hour, and we are all the same 
under the mahogany. Both John and William Scott's kindness to the humbler 
jocks, when under their roofs, I have frequently been delighted to see, and I very 
much doubt if any visitor in the world could deprive them of this attention. 
To-day our party was improved by that well-conducted and excellent sportsman 
Tom Garter. We had other visitors, whose nerves might not stand print.— 
Little Johnny Gray sat opposite to me, facing a turkey, well able to carry him 
without his wasting an ounce (not the first time Johnny has ridden feather 
weight). My worthy friend, Admiral Nelson's antique mug, was barely discern- 
ible for a huge ham, which he had to get upon his chair to carve. Our dinner 
was plain and well cooked. The tankard of superb home-brewed had not much 
time tor snoozing, and the meal may be said be a fast run thing. Words, like 
my grandmother’s teeth, were “few and far between,” and within the hour we 
were allcleared foraction. I wish I could pledge you, my friend, this moment 
in a glass of Mr. Scott’s black strap ; faith it would inspire the next article you 
wrote on Turf matters. Can you not do a little of the imaginary on ¢his point ‘ 
It will be better for you if you can, but I suppose you'll never try to attain the 
art. Wedrank with becoming respect and heartiness the health of “* The Mar- 
quis,” Lord Chesterfield, Colonel Anson, Mr. Bowes, &c. These, with other 
sporting topics, brought us to “stable time,” an end I have all this time been 
driving at. It is a gigantic establishment, indeed! and the condition, cleanli- 
ness, method, and regularity you see in these stables, perfectly wonderful; the 
number of horses, all blooming with blood, and attention, was very great. A 
swarm of elfin old fashioned varlets, culled boys with mugs as knowing as their 
calling, were at work upon the nags, with snow-white napkins, giving them the 
last polish for the night, but to begin again on the morrow. These boys all 
mess together in Mr. Scott's splendid kitchen, with the stud groom at their head, 
and a rare time they have of it. 

After Mr. Sco:t had gone through the tiresome office of telling us the name 
of every animal we saw (tiresome from the constant repetition he ts subject to), 
we adjourned again under cover, where we partook of a plentiful tea, and then 
were put to our paces, of ‘ walk,” “trot,” aad “ gallop,”—the znztiated wil! un- 
derstand the ceremony—by this, with the fragrant weed, racing anecdotes, the 
* High-mettled Racer” from the *‘ Recorder,” and other songs, we contrived to 
pass one of the most pleasant evenings I ever remember. I knew the first page 
in the ceremony aforesaid, was as much as [ could comfortably manage ; when 
tumbling into sheets smelling of lavender, where I snoozed away, till i winded a 
perfume very like broiled ham, in the morning to hedge to it. 

All Jocks are racy coves over a pipe, and a good fire, and I know few who 
can beat the Aurora Borealis (or Northern Lights) at this game. Some of 
them are such rum hands at pronouncing hard names, that I do not wonder at 
Hliona bothering them, unassisted by college advantages, though Tommy Lye 
swears that he was educated at “ Bazen Nose.” There are some who have 
been at a “day” school, who are not to be sneered at; my friend Sam was so 
carefully educated, that he learned the art of gymuastics and “ curing sheep of 
the rot’ at the same time. The latter valuable recipe, my worthy entertainer, 
as a practical man, can safely recommend. 

Apropos of hard names, the gallant Admiral pronounced ‘II Penseroso” as 
“ Bill Spencer, the grocer,” and like his illustrious namesake, was only guilty 
of breaking the line.* I was much amused by an anecdote of Bill Scott’s cooi- 
ness, when riding Satirist in the Leger, in saying to howest John, when he came 
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* My esteemed friemd Simmy, says “‘there’s no sense at all,in giving horses sike 
names as they do now-a-days, and for his part he wonders where they come from. Sike 
as Scroggins, Rough Robin, and Sally Snobbs, he can do middling like, and may be frame 
at Appleton Lass ; but when they come to sike as La Fille ma! Garde, Henri Quatre, and 
Chapeau d’E ne, it’s time for him to drop it; andif he rides t’horse, measter mon say 


Sim has often ridden, and ne one can handle her better. 
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he pull you now, John!” Rather for & man 
riding an animal out of “Sarcasm.” There is not a kinder ‘elle on Soeun 
than William Scott (and I know it in numerous cases of generosity), if you wil) 
only keep off the stable, which is tantamount to “ letting his daughter alone,” His 
parental solicitude on this point is extreme. 

When betting becomes, in the receipt of money, as certain as a parson takin 
his tithes, and the best horse in a lot made known by the town-crier, along witt 
‘mackerel for sale,” I am afraid no-one will lay you and me, 50 to | against 
horse (sufficient price, to call it speculation, at present, is it not in every sense ) 
But a discerning public, to whom the “lot” is not indebted for even a beso 
expect to be told the result of every trial, because they choose to gamble a 
their names, and fancy themselves often ill-used when they can’t hit the ri he 
one. Try what you can do to find him, and put me ona pony, for which i: l 
ever be, very much, your’s, ANDIC ' 
Slang-ville Priory, Beds, Oct. 18, 1841. = 


Farmers’ and Breeders’ Department, 


Economy of Feeding Stock. 
From an Address by J. Shelby, before the Tennessee State Agricultura! 
‘third annual meeting, on the 13th of Oct. 1841. 

At our last annual meeting we discussed the “ Philosophy of Breeding.” W, 
propose at present to give our opinion upon the Economy of F eeding, as bein 
intimately connected with the other. e do not intend to enter into a minute 
detail of the different articles of food that are in common use amongst feeders 
Our principal object is to call your attention to the'period of animal life, tha, 
requires our most particular attention, and especially those animals intended by 
nature for the consumption of man. It is proper to premise that all animated 
nature is made up of a series of vessels, even the solid bone, and sinewy ten- 
don, are congeries of vessels so delicate in their structure, that they cannot be 
discovered by the naked eye. The stomach is the great receptacle of food 
here it undergoes the first digestive process. It is then taken up by the absor 
bent vessels and distributed to the other parts of the system. From this it is 
‘evident that the growth of the animal depends as much upon a libera! supply to 
the absorhents, as to the stomach. The well established principle, that self- 
preservation is the first law of nature, is as clearly shown in an animal that 
been stingily fed, as it can be by any evidence that could be adduced 

We all know that an animal that has been furnished with about one-half of 
what it could consume and convert into nourishment, has a stomach and head 
disproportionately large for the balance of the system. The stomach being the 
depositary, takes care of itself before it divides with the other parts, then the 
brain comes in for its share, because the brain supplies the principle of vitality 
to the stomach, through the par vagum or eighth pair of nerves; hence those 
parts grow in preference to the other parts of the animal. The stomach, in re- 
turn for this kind office, sends the brain a purtion of its scanty allowance, and if 
any parts of the system are to suffer, it will most certainly be those parts most 
remote from, and least conducive to, the operations of the stomach and brain. — 
The intimate connection and dependence betwixt the stomach and brain,—their 
reciprocity of feeling and interest, has been satisfactorily established by the ex- 
periments of Spullenozuni and Dr. Philip Wilson ; they separated the eighth 
pair of nerves in rabbits and dogs, for the purpose of demenstrating that diges- 
tion was dependant upon them, and in every instance digestion was suspended 
and a lingering death was the consequence. This being ascertained, it goes to 
prove, very satisfactorily—to my mind at least—why the stomach and brain con- 
tinue to grow, in preference to the other parts, in badly fed animals. And it 
cannot be otherwise until we alter our present system of managing and feeding 
stock. 

Let us take a hasty view of the general management of that most invaluable 
of all animals, the milk cow. The common practice in this country, is net to 
feed ber during the summer, and but very little during the winter, unless she is 
giving milk—and even then her allowance is very sparingly and grudgingly dealt 
vut. As for her puor calf, it is generally tied to the fence until the mother wu 
stripped of every drop, it is then let loose, to annoy the- cow while she is vo 
raciously swallowing a few rotten nubbins of Indian corn, or some filthy mould- 
eri.g straw or corm-husks. At the termination of winter they are turned into 
the woods to shift for themselves, and a poor shift it is, for not more than two- 
thirds, and perhaps not more than one-half, survive the second winter. When 
winter comes round, if the old cow has a calf, she receives the same kind treat- 
ment of the previous winter, and it may be that she will get a morsel of bran, 
and as a great treat, an occasional turnip peal or pumpkin rind, but the young 
yearling is generally chunked off by the boys, until the old cow licks Ker morse! 
from the ground, provided the old sow and pigs don't get the better half—bu' 
the poor yearling gets nothing until the dead of winter—and it is called the dead 
of winter with great propriety, for it is certain death to many a starved cal/ 
stinted pig, or neglected lamb. When this killing period arrives, the yearling 
is allowed to have a morsel of the dainties that were laid up in store for his mo- 
ther. Itis thrown upon the ground, and generally upon the road side, it would 
seem, if the object of the owner was to have the creature annoyed as much as 
possible, by travellers or passing stock—or it is thrown into the stable lot, where 
every animal, horse, cow, sbeep, and hog, are fed together, each contending for 
his share of the seanty allowance. This is the general course of treatment, to 
a creature that yields us milk, cream, butter, cheese, beef, light for our eyes, 
and more luxuries than al! other domestic animals,—besides shoes and bouts, as 
also many articles that are manufactured from her horns and bones. At the 
end of six or seven years, depending in some measure upon the wants of tas 
owner—TJ cannot say feeder—this calf that we have before mentioned, is turned 
into the corn field to fatten for beef, generally in the latter part of August, where 
he usually remains until Christmas or New Year. During this period he con- 
sumes by eating or trampling underfoot, as much as would have fed him boun- 
tifully for two years of the early part of his life, provided it had been judicious'y 
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prepared and ministered. Sometime in the Christmas holidays he is slaughter- 
ed, and if he weighs 550 lbs. and yields some fifty or sixty pounds of tallow, it 
is called a good turn out, but with due deference to those who adopt this plan 
of feeding and raising stock, I beg leave to say, that I call it a very poor busi- 
ness in every respect, and it never can be otherwise under such a systemol 
feeding and management. 

Let us look at the opposite side of the picture and see what can be done by 
a different mode of feeding and management. I wil! give you a case or two d- 
rectly in point. Mr. J. C. Rudisill, near Raleigh, in the Western District o 
Tennessee, says in a letter to the editors of the Agriculturist, ‘‘ On the 4th 0! 
last January I purchased of J. Shelby of Nashville, a cow of the Short Hom 
Durham breed, in calf to his splendid bull Frederic. She had her calf on the 13a 
of March, at 36 hours old it weighed 85lbs. On the 13th day of April, at one 
month old, I again weighed him and he weighed 171\bs., having gained 36lbs.” 
He says nothing of the management of his calf, but from the fact that he gained 
within a very small fraction of 3ibs. per day, at the early age of one month, | 
is very evident that he could have had nothing but milk. This case goes ‘0 
prove very satisfactorily what the absorbent vessels wil! accomplish, when they 
are all put to work, and it shows further the great importance of bringing them 
into action as soon as practicable after birth. It may be urged that milk is more 
digestible, and therefore more readily converted into fat or flesh, and will pro- 
duce a greater result than any other food that canfbe taken into the stomach , 
this I will not undertake to gainsay. But I am of opinion that there are other 
articles of food, if propefly prepared, which will produce as great an increase, |" 
the same time, in an animal that has been well fed from its birth, after it is of 
proper age to masticate those articles. Judging from the result that I have ob- 
tained from other articles of food, I am well satisfied that three pounds per day 
can be gained, from the time a well kept calf quits sucking until it attams ls 
full size, but at what age it will attain its full size I am not prepared to say 
It is true I have never fed with a view to ascertain what quantity an animal 
could accumulate in a given period. I have weighed several of my calves a 
oirth, but not afterwards, to know what they had increased, except Indian Chief, 
a red and white bull by imported Champion, out of a full blooded cow, dropped 
onthe 29th of January 1837, rather an unfavorable time of the year for rapid 
growth. For the first month he sucked ad libitum; after this he was allowed 
three teats night and morning until he commenced feeding, after this two teats 
until he was weaned, which was at about ten months old. After this he ws 
well fed, with calves of his own age, until he was sixteen monthsold, but wi? 
no special care or attention to make him increase rapidly. At this time I “ 
parated him from the other calves ard weighed him, he weighed 1100 lbs 
then placed him under the superintendance of a confidential boy, with instruc 
tions to take good care of him, that I should weigh him again in six months 
saw him generally two or three times a week, and sometimes oftener, and it- 
structed the boy how to proceed. He had an acre lo: to run on, though there 
was very little grass that year—was fed upon cut oats or rye straw, mixed wita 
corn and cobb crusked in acommon bark mill, ppmpkins and crushed corn, green 
corn tops and fodder and husks cut with a straw cutter, and mixed with crusiee 
corn and cobb. At the expiration of six months he weighed 1520 lbs., having 
gained 420 Ibs., or two pounds and a third per day. I have always thought u 
t had taken him under my particular care and keeping, and varied his food, and 
instead of so much crushed corn and cubb, substituted corn meal, beets, carro's, 
and parsnips, or even turnips, and cooked the whole, that he would have gained 
three pounds per day. Many other cases could be adduced to show the gies 
advantage of early feeding, and £ think it very questionable, whether a sing‘? 
case of great increase, in any animal, can be adduced where the animal was no 
well fed in early life. Nor do I believe that we could, by any process of feed ing, 
induce an old animal that kas been stingily fed in early life, to take on 420lbs. 12 
six months. It is like puttiag new wine into old bottles ; she bottles will burs+ 
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Ma ving ‘aken a hasty view of the management of horned cattle, we now pro- 
something inregard to the management and feeding of hogs. ‘The 
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» put J am delighted to say that pur sympathies have been awakened and 
‘core greatly increased in some portion of our State, toward this valuable 
mal, Swill we tind a majority of farmers travelling the beaten track—my 
lida did thus and so, and he knew how to do things about as well as most men 
| as big hogs as his neighbors, and I don’t see how I can expect to do 

This may be all very well, but as this is the age of improvement, 
ry to do better than our fathers did, and let each one by his good precepts 
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)) as much meat as will do my family. 
jt has ever caught himself soliloquizing in this way. 
use we for drawing a picture that portrays his management with too much ac- 
acy. Fromtwoto three years old they are “ put up,” (as we say in com- 
' At this time there is not more than one inten that 
«weg over 100ths., and generally a large majority fall below 80lbs. The 
ycosure where they are to be fattened is always made in a hurry, without any 
vad to comfort, and the first rain that falls after they are put up, they are to 
1ud. Corn is now thrown to them in profusion—they eat more 
wo they can digest—become feverish, and thrive but bad!y, because their ab- 
«ent vessels have not the capacity to take up the thinner particles of nourisb- 


non parlance) to fatten. 
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ges! from the stomach and other bowels, and carry it to the cellular membrane, 
At the end of ten or twelve weeks the hogs are 

ol, amajority weigh about 125, some 150, and occasionally one will reach 
‘dos; whenever this happens the owner says, this was always a more 
When they are opened, their livers and messentine 
Owing probably to an inability in those 


azere it ig converted into fat. 


fiy pig than the others. 


P es our sympathies and our care. 
“>”. . we ought not to pass him by unnoticed. 
“-oyatry has been heretofore, very much like the treatment to our liorred 


he would be done by. 


pands show evident signs of disease. 


sto separate a healthy fluid from the blood, because the blood is much 
rcher, and has more gross matter infused into it than when the animal was spa- 
jied. It very frequently happens that a shoat slips into the pen with the 
He fattens faster than any 


‘aiening hogs, and remains until they are killed. 
imal in the pen, and rather than turn him out to get poor, he is slaughtered | 
via tae others; when opened, he presents a very diflerent appearance from the 
rest, is flesh is white and beautiful, has more lard or fat over nis kidney and 
nd his lungs, liver and messentine glands are all in perfect 
é The absorbents are young, elastic, yielding, and have capacity and 
gor to lake up and carry to the different outposts of the system, the fluids 
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will ron out, but if you put new wine into new bottles, and the wine 
bottles will stretch, so as to suit the fermentative process. A 
years old, that has been badly raised, will consume more in 
age that has been well fed from his birth, 
not improve as much. He can take as much into his stomach as the 
He has not the same capacity of the 
. vessels, to suck up the thinner particles of nourishment, and distribute 
vernal parts; he will void more excrement, and it will be found to be 
han the excrement of the other. It may be urged that the two cases 
re both Durhams, and that the same results cannot be obtained 
on stock under any sys‘em of feeding ; grant it if you please— 
*porenend there cannot be more than a hundred per cent. difference be- 

‘he common stock and the Durhams—if not, an animal of the ccmmon 
the Indian Chief, would yield 760: lbs. gross at 22 months old—de- 
and you have 500 lbs. of fine tender mahogany beef, that 
eft at has the fat well interspersed with the lean or muscular part. Now 
e°" jx how many of the common cattle, under the present system of teed- 
“)) give you 500 Ibs. of good beef at five years old? Ileave the auswer 
yy. There is another very decided aivantage that early feeding has over 


she present system it requires six ur sever years to raise an animal that 
i eiga forty dollars ; during the whole of this time you incur the risk of his 
r | you consume more time in feeding than I will in 22 months, and you are 
"1 of the use of your money; whereas I have sold my calf, am clear of 
4p employ my time In some other way, and have my money to shave up- 
* which process, at the present rate of lending, I could more than double 
"whose are matters—some of them at least—that should not be lost sight of 


The common 


amples, stimulate his neighbors to improve in all things, especially in 
be d The practice, yet too prevalent amongst 
! them very stingily or grudgingly daring the first winter,—in the 
‘ey are turned into the woods to “root hog or die.” If by goud luck 
spor they should live through the sum mer and fall, they receive the 
sme scauty allowance and niggardly attention during the second winter. 
oy sorug and summer they have to provide for themselves, as they did the 

s spring and summer, and the fall following they are hunted up and 
together, some having gone to neighbor B.’s, some to neighbor C.’s, 
some to a third place, to see if their hogs were any better treated. 

When all are collected, some without an ear, some without an eye, and fre- 
jeotly a broken thigh or leg, the owner tries to console himself by thinking 
ot much worse than my neighbors, and I am in hopes J shaJ/ be able to 
I wonder if there is any one present 
If so, I hope he will ex- 


‘t! Were necessary to accumulate fat and increase his weight. 


iiuch has been said through the columns of the Agriculturist about feeding 
igs. If we turn to the remarks of Mr. T. Fanning, and the several communi- 
sous of Dr. Martin, of Kentucky, we will find what can be done by a luxu- 
In addition, we have the testimony of Mr. Odom, of 
of Davidson, each o! 
ounds at six months old, and 
has one that weighs 260lbs. at six months old. 


Sut emongst all the feeders, we have not a single case of an animal that was 


‘ous course of feeding. 
‘mer county, Mr. W. R. Elliston, and Mr. 
rim have fattened pigs to weigh two hundred p 


| understand tha 


t Mr. 








’ 


“cted until two or three years old, and afterwards fed freely fort 


“owing what amount of flesh and fat could be packed upon his carcase, 
" venture to predict, that whenever the experiment is made, under the most 


hiurious mode of feeding, that he will not increase two hundred 


rant} 
aIVALUS. 


® 


we \nat has been stingily or sparingly 

“ied up and become obliterated—or i 
‘Se circulated so little fluid through them, 
"80 as to have capacity sufficient to car 


“ssystem, to make adipose matter. , 
"‘toree vears old is much tougher than one of six months old. 


of the flesh is so, are not the vessels so likewise ! 
‘se that has ever opened a hog and taken out the bowels, 
ageartery, lying lengthwise and in contact with the ba 
“ery was cut, he must have perceived that it was more 
“eter than the integuments or parietes of the a 
“touga in entering the cavity. I admit that this v 
“every animal, of course one of the toughest, b 
“ce properties of matter, and all are governed by the 
“ity become fixed and inelastic, and unyielding in animals 
“erefore you cannot distend them, as you can the v 
“reover the circulation is more rapid in the young t 
“ees, the veins, and absorbent vessels, all circulate their sev 
“ore rapidity in young than in old animals, consequent! 
"0! matter can be made upon the young than upon the ol 
“ ittmay be insisted by the adv 


r 


ocates of the old plan, 


My reason for this opinion is, that the absorbent vessels 
fed, until two or three years old, have 


f they are not lost to the system, they. 
that they have not grown in diame- 
ry the fluids to the several parts of 


We ail know that the flesh 


ckbone, 


s, after 
essels of yo 
han the old, 


y a grea 
din 


“ere fed by Messts. Fanning and others, were Berkshires and 


“the same result cannot be obtained b ) mm 
y adopting the economy of feeding herein proposed, you Ww 

hs old, much superior to the adul 
‘As an evidence that I believe what I 


‘nly so, but b 


“¢ the common pig at twelve mont 
“ee years old, raised after the old plan. 
“Ye bere stated, I propose to give a silver 


cup worth ten dollars, 


““s\ meeting of the Davidson County Agricultural Asseciation, 


"“<¢ or female, who will produce the best pig 
“<0 tweive months old, and another cup wor 


“produce the best yearling calf of the common stock. 


- Save said in the previous part of this discourse 
, These vessels require to be n 
“e stomach, and unless they are supplied with a pro 
not grow, and will eventually close up, 


“ade up of vessels. 


Ment, they can 


“tended them to supply will never be developed. 


ourtshed; j 


the fattening of beef cattle and hogs must have discovered 


“ore difficult to fatten an animal that has been ba 
‘s< sufficient food to keep him growing from his birth. Natu 
“Set of vessels to each organ in the whole economy. The s 


“lestines ares 
af «} ‘ 
the animal t 


“"e, perspirable matter, dc. &c., and after these 
That the fat is the last part maa 
find blood, urine, &c., in poor ant 
Is with a due quantity of food, they 


‘2¢ balance is 


0c is very evident, from the fact that we 
“«'s. By supplying these absorbent vesse 
“| increase in size and strength, and suck from the crude alime 
~ ou) the stomach and other intestines, @ great d 
pase to the draught or excrement and be lost. 
Fats are not equally supplied with nutriment, 
r et more than any other part, 
“em first. Whereas those of the lower bowe 


” 


‘omach will 


. 


—!n short, the 


upplied with absorbents, to suck up and carry to 


: : . This food is conver . 
he thinner particles of food - -ecretions are all supplied, 


de out of the 


converted into fat. 


y are not supplied wit 


“dn after life, if they should be so 


bips, thighs, a . ities, remain unemployed, unexercise 
g nd hinder extremities, row themselves, 


h fluid, of course cannot 
fortunate as to get food, the 


Most certainly. Every 
must have noticed the 


like oseous or bony 
bdomen, that the knife passed 
essel is amongst the strongest 
ut all vessels partake of the 
he same principles and laws. 


eral fluids with 


that the pigs that 


y feeding common stock ; 


of the common stock not more 
th ten dollars to the person who 


that all animated matter is 


per quantity of nourish- 
and the parts that nature 
Every one that has attended 


badly raised than one that has 
re has appropriated 
tomach and lower 
the other parts 


eal of what would otherwise 
And if the whole of the absorb- 
those having their origin n the 
because the aliment is applied to 
Js, which carry nourishment to the 
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~~ The Spirit of the Times. 
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Accord- 


treatment in 


The 


he purpose of 
and I 


pounds in six 
of every crea- 


of an animal 
I would ask 


and when this 


a certain age, 
ung animals— 
the heart, the 


ter accumula- 
any given pe- 


Wobdurns, and 
this is cer- 


t hog at 


at the next an- 
to the person, 


ust as much as 


that it is much 


ted into blood, 


nt as it passes 


d, undilated 


aad en ~ poPply the parts to which they belong by the arrangement of nature, 
a ala +7 equal to the other parts of the animal—hence it is that calves, 
tho thick r pgs: whick have been badly raised, are always more defective in 
hie ig or ham than any other part, and invariably more deficient in those 
evivbes n ie which have been fed from their birth. To conclude my re- 
oF ribcg this all-important subject, I have only to add, that the best economy 
the a (a My Opinion) is to commence with our young stock as soon as 
pant take food, and give it in such quantity and quality as to keep them 
enue Wid suffer any one to retrograde if you can prevent it. I would not 
ae at those animals which are designed for breeders should be kept fat, for 
aaa a that the powers of the system are all concentrated in the process of 
a hg fat, all the secretions are carried on to accomplish this great object— 
wr are transferred from every other part to the adipose membrane, and the se- 
ater tons of the genital organs are suspended in obedience to a law of the animal 
ss nomy, that two great actions or secretions cannot be carried on at the same 
— We might say many things about the pleasure we enjoy in looking upon 
= sleek, wel! kept stock, and a great deal upon the mortification and recret 
that every one, of any sensibility, must feel, when he looks upon poor hal f- 
starved creatures. The Agriculturist. 





Agriculture at the West. 
: L’ORIGINAL, Ist Sept., | 

4 7 the Editor of the Bytown Gazett@é: Sir,—As this part of he ediens. on 
wes meine + macemnncngast pag ha ig —- bs by the emigrants 
ductiveness, compared mech other ateof the P, oad etorgen vig acai a 
sone a “: + ete ye oe a Bors rovince, on which account very 

Ae | , Or naving made up their minds to get farther West. 
With the view of removing such prejudices, I herewith send you a statement 
of the crops produced, &c.,on Lots Number 29 and 30, in the Ist concession 
on the Otta wa, in the township of Nepean during the present year. The above 
property is situated about three and one balf miles above Bytown—is owned by 
Messrs. W. & J. Thomson, and in point of quality would only be considered a 
second, or perhaps a third rate farm, the ground being covered with small 
stones. 
It may not be deemed improper to premise that Messrs. W. & J. Thomson 
emigrated from Roxboroughshire, in Scotland, in 1837, with their family, consist- 
ing of their father and mosher with seven other children, and possessing barely 
incans sufficient to enable them to reac oue of the Lots in question, which was 
located to them by the Government. | 
In 1837 they had 28 acres of Fal! Wheat, which averaged upwards of 40 
bushels per acre. In 1840 they reaped 10 acres of oats, which averaged 60 
bushels per acre, and in 1841, the present year, the following is the state of the 
crop and stock. It is proper to remark that in the present season they com- 
menced cutting their winter wheat 01 the 12th of August, two weeks later than 
last year, and corcluded on the 20th: and on two pieces of oats they had at 
the rate of 70 bushels per acre. The whole produce of the farm may be stated 
as follows :—Of hay 120 tons—of wheat 12 acres, averaging 30 busels per 
acre (about three-fourths of this corn having been winter killed), makes only 
360 bushes—of oats 85 acres, averaging 60 bushels per acre, in al! 4,650 b ish- 
els—of peas 8 acres, averaging 30 bushels per acre, 240 bushels—yellow Swe 
dish turnips one field, four and a half acres, supposed to yield 3000 bushels—a 
field of yellow turnips 1200 bushels—potatoes one field, four and a half acres, 
expected to yield 2000 bushels—one ditto three acres, 1200 buskels—five acres 
of barley, producing 45 bushels per acre, 325 bushe!s.—The barley of the pre- 
vious year weighed S5lbs. per Winchester bushel. j 
The following stock is kept on the farm through the year, with the exception 
of pasturage, fur whica they occupy Lo: No. 30, in the same concession, viz ; 
—8 pairs of large horses, generally employed in the lumber trade during the 
winter—2 yoke large oxen—l1 two year old bull, between the Ayrshire and 
Teeswater breeds, weighs about 10 cwt.—14 cows—6 2 yr. old steers—7 hei- 
fers—20 voung cattle—10 calves—114 old sheep—4 rams, and 45 lambs of this 
year. ‘The sheep are half Leicester and half Merino. The breed is thrice 


~ 





—>———— — ———————_—_——_—— ey 
om cous membranes, or it will present indications of having assumed a typhoid 
character, or it may be going on to effusion. It masiows”: not ; let the owner 
have been once convinced that the case is one of inflammation, and nyse 
not progressing to convalescence, and be will as assuredly urge you to bleed. 
You will be toid, perhaps, that the horse has been blowing h that his pulse 
is too rapid. J would never bleed after the first time for these reasons, without 
there were other indications sufficient to convince me of its absolute necessity. 
I have seen it in scores of instances, where, instead of bleeding, I have found 
that these symptoms counter-indicated venesection. Too much has been al- 
ready abstracted—the animal was partially destroyed—the blood was hurried 
through its vessels by an extra effurt of nature—the abdominal muscles were 
called upon for an extra exercise of their powers, amounting sometimes to spas- 
modic action, and al! this the effect of animal weakness, and not strength. For 
instance, you will have all these symptoms occurring from internal hemorrhage. 
I recul.ect once bleeding @ horse that had been hunted the day before with these 


| appearauces strong upon him, and in whom the case proved to be hemorrhage 


from the liver. He died before I had abstracted a quart of blood. Another 
mistaken notion I have to notice is, that fat horses require more bleeding than 
others—no fat horse can stand so much bleeding as the horse in good working 
condition. This is an error which has caused the death of hundreds of horses 


from Lincoln, Horncastle, and the other large fairs to which horses are brought 


as fat es farmers can 


generally make them, and which are then erroneously 


called in high condition. Thug, ne error begets another. The mictake of their 
being in high cond:tion leads to the mistake that they can bear a greater ab- 
Siraction of blood than one with less flesh, and, as I said before, the consequence 


is too ofien fatal. I am quite aware that the prejudice in favor of so much 


bleeding has been produced by remarks from high authority ; but I hope that 


— 


oo, will pass away, with other ebsurdities in treatment too hastily and 
; lecting!y adopted. The Veterinarian, for No vember. 





Consultations, 
OBSCURE LAMENESS. 


_ Sit—T should mach wish to have your advice on the following case. The 
last day | 


haunted, on the 27:h March, my old black horse became lame, at trot- 


ting only. I was not aware when it happened, as I only discovered it when 
coming home slowly un the road. I did not remember when he could have hurt 
aimseli, except wien leading him over a step in a dry stone wall, he did it lazily, 


and pulled down some stones after him. On arriving at home, we examined 


ana . er | toa ro +} 7, +) .- be 2ir ; o 
(and cooid discover nothing, but that he winced slightly on our pressing the 


front (inside) of the stifle joint. After waiting some days, we rubbed on a little 
igaid blister, since which there has been no change, the lameness being the 
same as at first. He walks very well, and brings the lame leg quite as far un- 
Ger hin as the other, so that scarcely any thing can be challenged; but when 
he trots, he drags the leg, steps short, halts, places it more under him than pro- 
per, bringing the outside of the foot first to the ground. He has had gentle 
aperient medicine, and is in high spirits, so much so, that, when led out, he 
uinps about, and does not fear to use his lame leg. We can discover no dislo- 
cation of the fetlock, fulness, or inflammation of any kind. 

I shall be obliged by your giving me your opinion as to the cause of lame- 


I remain, yours, &c., G. Benninc Horne. 


Clyde Street, Edinburgh, April 26th, 1840. 

Sir,—I am unable to give you a very confident opinion regardirg the seat or 
nature of the lameness of your horse, without seeing and handling the limb. I 
can Only guess at it, as much depends on the touch; and the swelling arising 
from slight injuries is often so trifling, that a person not in the regular practice 
of examining for the seat of disease may very readily overlook what would lead 
me to a decided opinion of the case. If you had not observed him “ wince” 
when the stifle was pressed, I should have been inclined to refer the seat of dis- 
ease to the pubis; that is, the lower part of the quarter. The symptoms you 





crossed, and fron 118 of them 600]bs. of woo! was shorn this season. One 4 yr. 
old colt and 64 hogs. 


linted wall. The dwelling house is a capacious and substantia! stone building, 
covered with tin—the barys, stables, and out-buildings of wood, finished in the 
best style, and laid out onthe most convenient plan. 
In short, were the emigrant, instead of barely passing this section of the 
country, to examine Mr. Thomson’s property, he would be convirced that there 
the Agriculturist would find situations which, in point of productiveness of soil, 
state of cultivation, and beauty of site, would yield to none in any part of Ca- 
nada. The above statement having been obtained from the most authentic 
sources may be relied upon as correct. I am, Sir, your very obedient, 

C. W. Treapwe tu, Sheriff O:tawa District. 
Since writing the above, I have recently seen Mr. Tho:nson, when he re- 
quested me to correct the statement in respect to, the turnip and potato crops, 
as the crops were not then secured, it was impossible to speak positively as to 
the quantity. Owing to the severe drought soon after the turnips were sown, 
there are but 2400 bushels instead of 3000; aud from the same cause the po- 
tato crop, when raised in the Fall, only produced 1600, in place of 2000 bushels. 
L'Original, Oct. 27, 1841. Yours, &c., C. P. FT. 





Popular Errors of the Veterinary Profession. 
BLEEDING. 
Among the many remedial measures adojted for the relief of diseased ani- 


Lot No. 27 is laid out into suitable sized fields, divided | 
by substantial stone fences, a handsome garden surrounded with a stone and | 


describe are such as are generally exhibited in that case, while the manner of 
placing his foot on the ground (that is, the “‘ outside” of it) is very common in 
spavin ; and an injury of the pastern bones may also produce similar symptoms. 
Bat if the disease does exist in the stifle joint, by a careful inspection (provided 
the effects of the liquid blister has gone off) when the horse is made to stand 
Jirm on both feet, and then placed on a level surface, and as exactly as possible in 
the same position, you will find by comparing both legs on the inside of the joint, 
and about six inches back from the anterior of the stifle, a small swelling, about 
an inch and a half in diameter, raised, perhaps, about three-eighths of an inch in 
the centre; in which case the articulation between the femur (thigh bone) and 
the tibia (leg bone) is the seat uf the disease. Or, using the same precautions 
as tO position, you will fird a greater fulness at the anterior part of the stifle in 
| the diseased leg ; in which case the articulation between the patella and femur 
is the seat of disease. But I do not expect you will find this'to be the case ; 
because, where the injury is in the anterior articulation, there is always more or 
| less knuckling at the fetlock joint, which you do not mention, but which, if it 
| did exist, would not have escaped yournotice. When an injury has taken place 
in either of these articulations, there is almost invariably pain evinced while the 
anime! is standing in the stable, which is shewn by his frequently drawing up his 
leg, and that is done by twisting the pelvis (quarters) upwards, and not by flex- 
ing the stifie ; which, on the co.trary, in severe cases, is held peculiarly straight, 
anc which is one of its easiest positions: you must not mistake, in examining, 
slight ticklishness for wincing with pain, which is sometimes done. If you do 
not discover some swelling, ycu had better write me again; tf you find the dis- 
€ase is in the stifle, repeated blisters, firing, or setons, are mow the remedies 








mals, none, I am persuaded, have been so much abused as that of bleeding. It 
has been looked upon too much in the light of a manual operation. Every one 
has thought himself capable of performing it. But this would be but a trifling 


The operation is, in itself, simple enough ; but the life or death of the anima! 
oftentimes hinges upon the result. I wish in this paper to expose the popular 
fallacy of bleeding, as is too much the case now, at al] times and on all occa 
sions. I have never yet, inthe whole course of my practice, seen any disease, 
or any stage of a disease, in which I have noi been, at one time or other, im- 
portuned to bleed, or where it has not been done for me. So strong has the 
current of popular opinion run in that direction, that a veterinary surgeon had 
better kill ten horses by bleeding than suffer one to die (no matter for what rea- 
son) without bleeding. I very rarely indeed, especially away from home, get a 
chance of bleeding at al]; it 1s mest commonly done (right or wrong) before ! 
am sent for. ; ~p 

If we were to take a proper view of the nature of the operation—the abstrac- 
tion of a portion of the vital fuid from tle body of the enima!, which we cannot 
supply if overdrawn, a fluid which is essential to the performance of every func- 


—we should pause oftener than we do before performing this most important 
operation. I am firmly convinced that, even in inflammatory complaints, thou- 
sands of horses have been destroyed from too copious bleeding, that might other- 
wise have recovered from the effects of the disease. Among the best informed 
practitioners of my acquaintance the rage for repeated vleedings has long been 
over. In an extensive and successful practice, J have very rarely indeed bled 
twice for any one case of whatever kind, and never thrice for many years ; and I 
attribute my success, principally, to the extreme caution ] have adopted in the 
use of the lancet. I never bleed at all in a doubtful chance of success from the 
operation. I will be well assured that venesection is perfectly indicated before 


I open a vein. bend 
I am extremely happy to hear that the pcb 
I heartily wish that every proprietor of horses and cattle did sv 
address one word to them on the extreme absurdity of the general practice 
adopted, of bleeding before secding for a veterinary surgeon. Supposing that 
the case is one that absolutely requires it, and that the professional man would 
do it on his attendance, what are the consequences of performing it belore his 
arrival? We will suppose, for a moment, that it was one of congestion of 
blood in some internal organ or surface, and that your bleeding has relieved that 
symptom of the complaint; you have then removed that which would have 
made the case perfectly intelligible to him if he had seen this venesection, 
and you leave it comparatively (it may happen) a case of doubt ana cargness. 
But if, on the other hand, your bleeding chances to be altogether improper as @ 
remedial system of treatment, or there has been an impropriety in the measure 
as to deficiency or excess, you have then detracted materially from bis chance 
of succeeding, though it is generally expected that he must take your misad- 
venture into his own share of the responsibility. I would also urge on you the 
impropriety of pressing the veterinary surgeon in attendance to perform the ope- 
ration, as is too commonly the case when he displays reluctance to do so. 
Every well-instru 


cted practitioner will do this when his judgment directs it 
ought to bedone. But there have been thousands of instances in which he has 
yielded to the prejudices of his emp 


loyers against his own better judgment, and 
where death has supervened as a consequence of it. I can painfully cail to 
mind two ot three instances in which I have done it from this reason, 


lic does read *‘ The Veterinarian ;’ 
Allow me to 


and when 


‘nly caused the death of the animal by the operation, as if I had passed 
rob we ch his brain. I never allow myself to be persuaded now, though 
I am often critically situated ; for so great has been the rage for bleeding, that 
nothing but complete success can always convince my employers that my prac- 
tice is the correct one.” Let us just glance at a case of inflamed lungs, where 
bleeding bleeding, bleeding, has enerally been held to be the sheet-anchor. 
In the early part of the attack, where congestion is the leading symptom, the 
practical man will avail himself of the advantages of venesection to an extent 
of which he, and he alone, will be able to appreciate the advantages. Probably, 
on his succeeding visits, he will find the infammation extending tu ser0us or 





y have not the 


evil if the necessity for doing it were left to the jadgment of the well informed. | 


tion in the animal economy; and from which al! wastes and repairs are supplied | 


which will be required Has my old pupil, Bryce, at Doune, seen the horse? 
Iam, Sir, your most obedient servant, 


i (Signec) 


| ib. Ww. Dick. 





i 
Rapid Propagation of Domestic Quadrupeds over the 
American Continent, 
{Extracted from Lyall’s Geology.] 
| Hemboldt observes in his Travels, on the authority of Azzarra, that it is be- 
' lieved there exist in the pampas of Buenos Ayres twelve millions of cows and 
three millions of horses, without comprising in the enumeration the cattle that 
i have no acknowledged proprietor. P 
| In the Llanos of Caracoas, the rich haterahs, or proprietors of pastoral farms 
j are entirely )gnorant of the number of cattle they possess. The young are 
| brauded with a mark peculiar to each herd, and some of the most wealthy own- 
\ ers mark as many as fourteen thousanda year. In the northern plains, from the 
| Orinoco to the Lake of Maracaybo, M. Depons reckoned that 1,200,000 oxen, 
180 000 horses, and 90,000 mules, wandered at large. In some parts of the 
valley of the Mississippi, especially in the country of the Osage Indians, wild 
i horses are immensely numerous. 

The ass has thriven very generally in the New World: and we learn from 
Ulloa that in Quito they ran wild, and multiplied in amazing numbers, so as to 
become a nuisance. They greze together in herds, and, when attacked, defend 
themselves with their teeth. Jf a horse hapyens to stray into the places where 

| they feed, they all fall upon him, and do nov cease biting and kicking until they 
leave him dead. 

Hogs, sheep, and goats, have likewise multiplied enormously in the New 

: World, as have also the cat and ret, which last has been imported unintention- 
ally in ships. The dog, introduced by man, and which, at different periods, be- 
i came wild in America, hunts in packs, like the wolf and jackal, destroying not 
only hogs, but the calves and foals of the wild cattle, and even destroying 
horses. F 
The rapid propagation of domestic animals over the continent of America 
within the last three centuries only is a fact of great importance in natural his- 
tory The extraordinary herds of wild cattle and horses which overran the 
plains of South America sprung from a very few pairs first carried over by the 
Spaniards ; and they prove that the wide geographical range of large species on 
great continents does not necessarily imply that they have existed there from 


reinote periods 


Tape Worm in the Pointer and Spaniel. 
BY MR. T. M. RAYNOLD. 

On an estate where a great quantity of rabbits are annually destroyed in the 
month of November, I have observed that several dogs, that were previously in 
good health and condition, soon became weak, listless, and excessively emaciat- 
ed, frequently passing lerge portions of the tape-worm. This induced me to 
examine the intestines of severa! hares and rabbits; and, with very few excep- 
tious, I found each to contein a perfect tape-worm, from three to four feet in 
length. J then caused two of the dogs, whose cases appeared the worst, to be 
separated from the others, feeding them on potatoes, &c. ; and in eight or ten 
gays, after voiding several feet of the worm, they were perfectly restored to their 
former strength and appearance. The vermicular disease, hitherto so formida- 
ble to the spanie! and pointer, may, therefore, in a great measure, be fairly at- 
tributed to the eustom of giving them the intestines of their game, under the 
technical appellation of “ the paunch.”’ 


The facts above stated, in explaining the cause of the disease, at the same 
time suggest the remedy. The Veterinarian for November. 


CINCINNATI RACE COURSE TO SELL OR LEASE. , 

HE subscriber will sel}, or lease, the above track, the same being now in good order 
and good repair, and suitable for either a racing or trotting course, the location of 

the track, and its immediate vicinity to the ‘‘Queen of the West, makes it a desira- 
ble investment for any gentleman fond of the sports of the Turf. The course is an exact 
mile, and fitted up with stables, stands, &c.,in a style not inferior to any Course In Ame- 


’ Applications by letter, or in person, will be attended to, addressed to the proprietor. 
| (oct. 9-3m.), : il ae G, R GILMORE. 
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Che Spirit of the Cimes 





ih RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 











ron, 8. C. Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 4th Tuesiay, 22d Peb. 
RS. i Jockey lub Spring Meeting, 2d Monday, 10th Jan. ” 
inom Ala - > °° be Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 28th Dec. 
y, Ala. - Bertrand Course, Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 3d ay, 2ist Dec 
en ——_—_—_—_—_ 











A COUNTRY EDITOR. 


What a bold daring, arduous spirit is your editor of a country newspapers Diffi- 
culties do not depress him—adversity fur him has no horrors. He is a crusader 
in the cause of intelligence, and the printing press is the standard under whieh 
he does battle. A sordid, calculating, mouey- seeking, city editor, before com- 
mencing an enterprise at once so arduvus and important as that of a newspaper 
establishment, would be likely to reflect and look around him. He would con 
over the chances of success, and count the probable losses and the disappoint- 
ments incidental to a failure. Now your country editor would regard this pry- 
ing into futurity as a species of infidelity—a kind of deistical movement to 
«i oad” the Great Captain who commands the battalions of the universe, and 
controls every movement from the fall of a sparrow to the rise of the mightiest 
nation. 

Give him a rickety printing press, a meagre font of type already almost worn 
out in the service, a few reams of paper, and two dozen subscribers, and forth- 
with he starts his paper under the most ‘‘ favorable auspices.” A ‘neighbor ad- 
vertises @ stray cow in his second number, and presently he refers in terms of 
exultation to his “increasing patronage.’ If, the parish jailor advertises a run- 
away negro in his paper, he at once boasts of being the “ official organ of the 
State,” writes leading articles on the more than monarchical power with which 
the veto invests the President ; or, if he finds it convenient to take the other 
side of the question, he furnishes his subscribers with a series of furious diatribes 
against the threatened danger to our institutions from Clay dictatorship. He 
will dilate in column-Jength articles on the war between England and China, 
and inveigh in terms of thundering sound against the grasping spirit and selfish 
policy of the Emperor of all the Russias. 


Daring his glorious though brief career his limited stock of paper runs out— 
his money, alas! does not run in with any thing like a corresponding speed— 
the credit system being exploded he cannot avail himself of it, and the conse- 
quence is that he is soon compelled to explode himself. He may and oftea 
does lose his money, but he never loses his humor. He may become a bank- 
rupt in means, but draw on his good nature for any amount you will, and your 
draft is sure to be honored. Kind, generous, happy sou! that he is, you might 
as well expect to drown a duck by throwing it into a pond, as to depress his 
buoyant and elastic spirit by adversity. He won't stay “‘put;” crush him down 
in this state, and he rises up inanother. His prospects may wither in one place, 
like a swamp tree, whose vitality is choked by a ragged and oppressive coat of 
moss ; but let him transplant himself to another place, and he flourishes like a 
green bay tree. But his prospects burnished with the golden hue of prosperity, 
or blighted with the mildew of adversity, he has always to encounter certain lit- 
tle incidental inconveniences, which from his * peculiar position ’’ must cause 
him considerable annoyance. Though we know the feeling passes away from 
his mind like a grease spot from a hot stew-pan, still we never fail to sympa- 
thise with him when we read his tales of tribulation. 


Intense was our grief yesterday on learning that the hen-roost of the Clinton 
Experiment was robbed, and most poignant grew our sorrows when we per- 
ceived by the Concordia Intelligencer that some sneakisg thief had stolen the 
axe with which Smith did his wood-chopping. 

But for these little trials, to which the whole brotherhood are at times ex- 


posed, what a glorious life would that of a country editor be! N.O. Picayune. 








Marriages in France. 

A late English journal gives the following passage from Swinburne’s Courts 
of Europe, recently published :-— 

“The extravagance of the French is scarce credible, and no:hing in England 
ever equalled it, at least that I have ever heard of. [he trousscau of Made- 
moiselle Martignon, who is going to marry the Baron de Montmorenci, is to 
cost a hundred thousand crowns, (about £25,000.) There are to be a hundred 
dozen of Chemises and so on, in proportion. The expense of rigging out a 
bride is equal to a handsome portion in England; five thousand pounds worth 
of linen, lace, and gowns, is a common thing among them.”’ 

Lest any of our fair countrywomen, on reading the above, might be tempted 
to repine at theic lot, and to imagine it inferior to that of the women of France, 
we propose to give a brief sketch of the progress of a matrimonial arrangement, 
in that country. The father of the young lady is first applied to, with a view 
to ascertain what is the portion he will give with her. If the sum mentioned is 
deemed insufficient, and he cannot be prevailed upon to increase it, and the ap- 
plicant is obstinate, the negociation is at an end. At length there is found one 
who is willing to receive her upon the terms proposed. Forthwith commences 
preparation of the trousseau, which is made as large as possible, with a view to 
secure to her, for a considerable portion of life, a supply of clothing independ- 
ent of her husband, as witness that of Mademoiselle Martignon, as above men- 
tioned. On the morrow of the wedding, the father places in the hands of the 
bridegroom all the bills for the articles thus purchased and a draft for the ba- 
lance of the dowry agreed upon, and thus is this ‘ fair business transaction” 
closed. The eldest daughter being thus disposed of, an application of a similar 
kind is now we will suppose, made for the second. The father replies that his 
means have been so far impaired by the necessity of providing for the first, that 
he can do nothing for the next ‘ until after some years of prosperous business.’ 
The applicant withdraws, and the young lady remains unmarried until her father 
finds himself enabled to give her a portion suited to her situation in life, with- 
out which no woman can expect a husband. The consequence is that a large 
proportion of the sex remains unmarried during life, and of those who do marry, 
the average age is no less, we think, than 28. Forced celibacy is always pro- 
ductive of immorality. The former exists throughout France to a great extent, 
and it is not surprising that it should be accompanied by the latter. In Paris 
the number of illegitimate children is so great, that Baron Dupin says it would 
be safe, on meeting three young Parisians, to assert that one of them was of 
that description. 

M. Chevalier, after charging vur countrymen with a passion for money, 
says :— 

I ought also to do the Americans justice on another point. { have said 
tha: with them everything was an affair of money, and yet there is ene thing 
among us, a people of lively affections, prone to love, and generous Dy nature, 
takes the mercantile character very decidedly ; and which among them has no 
thing of this character. I mean marriage. We buy awoman with our fortune, 
or we sell ourselves to her for her dower. The American chooses, or rather 
offers himself to her, for her beauty, her intelligence, or her amiable qualities, 
and asks no other portion. Thus, while we make atraffic of what is most sa- 
cred, these shopkeepers exhibit a delicacy and loftiness uf feeling, which would 
have done honor to the most perfect models of chivalry. It is to industry that 
they are indebted fur this superiority. Our idle cits, not being able to increase 
their patrimony, are obliged, in taking a wife, to calculate her portion, to decide 
if their joint income will be enough to support a family. The American, ct 
ing the taste and the habits of industry, is sure of being able to provide amply 
for his household, and is therefore free from the necessity of making this melan- 
choly calculation !”” YT eae 

Let our fair readers look upon the picture thus presented by an ardent rench- 
man, and they will find nothing to envy in the ¢rousseau of his country women. 

N. Y. Times, 








Cool Impudence.—A Parisian Adventure.—[From L' Audience. )—On 7 
an elegant cabriolet stopped in the rue Godot de Mauroy, neeansereony, 4 “ a 
of the Maison des bains, from which a young and handsome womas grey 7 
and entered the baths. A few minutes afterwards, the groom, thinking ’ > a 
mistress would probably make a considerable stay, entered a neignvering eg fort 
and sat down to kill the time with a quiet glass. Just at si a ca s 
elegant young spark, primrose gloves, boots polished to a “Gio eh boone td 
pomme d’or, in other words, a splendid gold-headed cane, added to tx back of 
ing demeanor, appeared on the scene. His appearance was pangtee im i hel 
the first water. The lady's cab catches his eye. He a vibe shag mY r 
he does not stop long before he jumps gracefully into i, vet an ald ape 
takes up the reins, seizes the whip, which lightly curling ai om ‘Alder me of 
the noble beast, and the next moment was out of sight, to the 1 ae oes 0 
the groom, and the discomfiture of the lady, who was Seep ne to Eee 
home in a hired vehicle. 

The whole day passed without any 
been put on the alert ; but about 10 o’clocx 
had it sent to him, with the following letter 


borrowed :-— 
“Dear Tady,— To deprive me of the charms of your own sweet person, and 


the agremens of your eartiage at the same time, is too cruel—trop de barbarie. 
T should curisinly have died of desespoir if ] had not remembered, just in time 
to save me the rendezvous which that delightful little Fanny (whose name you 
never hear pronounced without disturbing the serene beauty of the arches of 
ebony which surmonnt those lustrous orbs!) had given me. I was on foot ; 
time pressed, and [ availed myself of your carriage to be in time for Fanny, and 
after dinner could not resist the temptation of giving her a drive in the Bois de 
Boulogne. You will, however, my dear lady, forgive your own Alfred for the 


liberty he has taken.” 
On this setter being read, the lady became dreadfully enraged, and wanted wi 


tidings of the cab, although the police had 
at night the Commissaire de Police 
for the lady from whom it had been 


| who killed five each, tied and divided. Mr. 








prefer —e harge against her ‘own Alfred,” but the potice thought the matt 
er only concerned the husband of the lady. Sar 
‘ t’s enclosed Ground, Copenhagen House, was well attended on Th 

day to witness the shooting for S three prizes. Messrs. Jones ar Court 
tied, killing five each, and divided; Messrs. Sykes, Garratt, and Honniball 
killed four each, and in shooting off the tie Honniball won the third prize. A 
Sweepstakes Match, 6 subs, was then shot, and Messrs. Jones and Hofniball 
Cook won a second Sweepstakes, 
Te morrow (Monday) at two o’clock, a ladies’ handsome gold watch, walen él, mill 
be shot for by an unlimited number of members ; charge of shot not to exceed 
2oz., and to load at the umpire's table. 


Coiney.—An interesting little match took place on Tharsda week j 
field. the property of Mr. Hoar, landlord of hs Golden Lion, m4 the eg 
mentioned place. The match was for 5I. a side, between Messrs, Gregory and 
Rouson, v. Messrs. Bisney and Norris, at three birds each, at 25 yards, which 
was won by the former after some excellent shooting (killing all their birds) by 
one bird. A large body of friends afterwards sat down to an’excellent dinner 
provided by mine host. Good order and conviviality reigned throughout, and 


at an early hour the company wended their way towards their domi : 
gratified with their ar tn miciles highly 





NATIONAL COURSE, WASHINGTON. 

E, the undersigned, agree to run a Sweepstakes on the Ist day of the next Spring 

Races, over the National Course, Washington, p. C., three mile heats, for 4 yr 

olds, to name two nags each by the Ist da$ of Januaty, 1842, and to run either at the 

ost. Sub. $500 each, P. P.,three or more to make arace, and to close Ist Jan. next 

ow two subs. :— ‘ ’ 
1. Col. Francis Thompson. 2 Col. William McCargo. 

No. 2. We, the undersigned, agree to runa Stallion Stake over the above Course the 
Spring of 1845, mile heats, sub. $300 each, P.P. The stallions to be named when sub- 
scribing. Toclose Ist Jan., 1842. 

1. James Long names theget of Boston. 
2. Col. Francis Thompson names the get of : 
3. Col. Wm. L. White & R. B. Corbin name the get of Imp. Cetus, 
4. Wm. Holmead names the get of Duane. 
4. Col. Wm. McCargo names the get of Imp. Priam. 
‘ No. pois hay seo —- to run ecg: - pene over the above Course the 
pring o . for 3 yr. olds, mile heats. Sub. 00 each, $100 ft. 
1842. "ow four cube, i— . pe SOE RS 
1. Col. Francis Thompson. 
2 James Long. 
(Dec. 11-t.1jan.) 





3. Col. Wm. L. White & R. B. Corbin. 
4. Rodrie McGregor. of 


WM. HOLMEAD. 





ENGLISH CHAMPION MATCHED. 
_ (For one night only.) 
R. CHARLES FREEMAN, the American Giant, the largest and best proportioned 
man in the world, and a native of this city, will give an exhibition of 
SELF-DEFENCE 
on Saturday evening next, Dec. 11, at the Washington Hall, Broadway, on Which occa- 





on the Ist of April. 








Dec. l l . 
SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLus. 
HE ee Roses over ee Wash eae near Charleston, 8. C., wij) com. 
-mence on Tuesday ebruary continue throughout ; 
First Day—Sweepstakes fer 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, h. ft. Two =e Closed 


—— 








1. Col. Singleton names ch. f. by Imp. Rowton, out of Phenomena. 

2. Col. Hampton names b. f. Ruby, by Imp. Rowton, out of Bay Maria 

3. Wade Hampton, Jr., names b. f. by Bertrand Jr., out of Patsaliga 

4. Capt. Donald Rowe names ch. f. by Imp. Rowton, out of Lady Morgan 


Second Day—Jockey Club Purse $1000, Four mile heats. 

Same Day—Purse $100, Mile heats. 

Third Day— Jockey Ciub Purse $750, Three mile heats. 

Same Day—Purse $150, Two mile heats. * 

Fourth Day—Jockey Club Purse $500, Two mile heats. 

Same Day—Purse $150, Two mile heats. 

Fifth Day—Purse $ —— (gate money)—Handicap, Three mile heats 

Same Day—Purse $100, Mile heats, best 3in 5. 

aww pees “4 oo — — above races, must be entered with t) ds, by 

sealed entries, before 9 o’clock on the evening previous to th for , 

to eager No Post entrance. aire @ Race for which they are 
Any further information may be obtained by application to the subser 

of Charleston.  iev.ea: JOHN B. IRVING: 


BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 

.- < pene offers for sale, on reasonable terms, the following 
stock :— 

No.1. Ach. f. by Henry, out of Floranthe 


© steward 


the cit 
Sec'y ? 





th TOUgh-breg 
(sister to Goliah) by Eclipse. §| 








and a half hands high, and now 4 yrs. old. Ne ls fifteen 
No. 2. A b. f. by Imp. Trustee, out of an own sister to Wynn’s Isabella (Picton: 

This filly is likewise 4 yrs. old, and fifteen and a half hands high. Neither of...) 

bever been trained. r of them have 

No. 3. A b. g. by Imp. Richard, dam by Henry, out of Cinderella, 5 yrs. old 
No.4. A ch. g. by Henry, out of Lady Jagkson by Eclipse, 6 yrs. old. 
Both of the geldings have been trained, and both have won. 
Application can be made to the office of the ‘* Spirit of the Times,” or: 0 the « 

ber (if by letter, post paid), a CONOVER, “9 the subser}) 
(June 19.) Jamaica, Long Isang 

REGULAR MAIL LINE FOR PROVIDENCE AND BOSTON 


(Via Stoningtonand Newport), 

SS of the following superior steamers, running in connect 

/ nington and Providence, and Boston and Providence Railroads. 
The MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Comstock, 


On with the Ste 


RHODE ISLAND, ‘* Thayer 
MOHEGAN, eee 
NARRAGANSETT, ‘ Woolsey. 


One of which will leave New York daily, 


Sundays excepted, from pier No. 
Place, at5P.M, pred, from pier No 


I Battery 
ARRANGEMENT. 

The Narragansett, on Mondays and Thursdays for Stonington. 

The Massachusetts, on Tuesdays and Fridays for Stonington 


» Newport, and Providen- 
The Rhode Island, on Wednesdays for Stonington only, and Saturdays co eee 
Newport, and Providence. ; onington, 
Passenger: on the arrival of the steamers at Stonington, may take the Railroad 
llroad cars 


and proceed immediately to Providence and Boston, or when they go round, may. if 
prefer it, remain on board, and take at Providence the accommodation train ry hey 





sion he will be assisted by Messrs. HUDSON and OTTIGNON, Professors of the art 
corner of Chambers-street and Broadway. and also several celebrated Amateurs who 
have kindly volunteered. ‘ 

Mr. Freeman will be open to set to with the 
weight, strength, or science. 

: THE ENGLISH CHAMPION 

is particularly invited, and Mr. F. further urgently solicits the 
spare him on this evening. 

Amusements to commence at 8o’clock. Admission, $1. 

Tickets can be had at Hudson's Rooms, co:ner of Chambers-street and Broadway, and 
at the door of the Hall on the evening of performance. (Dec. 11-1t.] 


Champion not to play, or 


gloves with any man, independent all 





SWEEPSTAKES, FAIRFIELD AND BROAD ROCK. 
a — Sweepstakes are now open, to come off at the above places the Spring 
o e 

No. 1. Sweepstakes (at the Fairficid Meeting) for3 yr.olds, mile heats, sub. 
h. ft. To close Ist.Aprilnext. Now three subs., sad comeal more are Poach wg st 

No.2. Sweepstakes (at the Broad Rock Meeting) for 3 yr. olds, mile heats, sub. $200 
each,h. ft. To close as above. Now four subs. 

No. 3. Poststake for all ages, three mile heats, sub. $500 each, P. P., four or more to 
make arace. To closelst Jan. Now two subs 

No. 4. Lam requested to open a Sweepstake for 3 yr. olds, out of mares that never 
produced a winner of any Sweepstake up to the time of closing, sub. $300 each. h. ft., 
four or more to make arace. To close tlie lst of March next. As there area great num- 
ber of 3yr. olds out of mares never having produced a winner of a Sweepstake, there 
is expected to be a large number of subscribers. 


and give one week’s racing and betterpurses. If so, due notice will be given. 
Gentlemen wishing to subscribe to any of the above, will send their nominations to 

the subscriber at Richmond. ISHAM PUCKETT. 
Nov. 27, 1841—{dec. 11-2m.} 





SPLENDID COLORED PRINTS AND ENGRAVINGS 
OF SPORTING SUBJECTS. 


HE following catalogue of superb ENGRAVINGS and NEW WORKS on SPORT- 

ING SUBJECTS, published by R. ACKERMAN, 191 Regent-street, London, may 
now be obtained on application (if by letter, post paid) to THOMAS E. LEEFE, New 
Orleans, who willexercise the utmost care in forwarding them to gentlemen residing 
in remote sections of the country. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. S8vo., neatly bound in cloth, price 12s. 6d., THE FLY-FISHER’S 
TEXT BOOK, by Theophilus South, Gent. A plain treatise, on the science and prac- 
tice of Fly-fishing for Salmon, Trout, &c., embellished with twelve beautiful engravings, 
from original pictures by A. Cooper, R. é: ; Newton Fielding; G. Ba!mer; L. J. Wood; 
J.W. Archer, &c. &c., and numerous illustrative wood-cuts. 

Just published, in 1 vol. 4to., price £11.s. 6d., elegantly bound in cloth, SPORTING 
ARCHITECTURE, by George Tattersall, Surveyor, comprising— 

The Stud Farm—Boxes—Paddocks—Temporarv Hovels—The Straw Yard—The Hack 
Stable—The Hunting Stable~-The Racing Stable—Kennels—Kenne! Lameness, its 
Cause and Cure—Greyhound Kennels—Race-Stands, &c. &c. Embellished with forty 
three illustrations, amongst which will be found several plans of Stud Farm Boxes— 
Boxes at Hampton Court—Boxes at Willesden Paddocks— Plans of Temporary Hovels— 
Plan of a Straw Yard—Paddock Fences—Plan of the Billesden Kennels and Stables, 
built by T. Smith, Esq.—Plan of the Warwickshire Hunt Kennels and Stables, built by 
H. Williams, Esq.—Original Design for a Racing Stable—View of the Marquis of Exe- 
ter’s Riding School at Newmarket—Plan of the Tedworth Kennel, built by T. A. Smith, 
Esq.—Plans of the Petworth and Goodwood Kennels —Original Designs fo: Kennels, by 
various hands—Plan of the Earl of Radnor’s Kennels at Kingston, and Mr. Coombe’s 
Kennel at Cobham—Views of the Grand Stands at Epsom, Ascot, Doncaster, New: on, 
and Chester—-An Original Design for a New Grand Stand, on anew principle, &c. &c. 

Just published, in 1 vol. royal 8vo., elegantly bound, price one guinea THE CRACKS 
OF THE DAY, a Pictorial Record of the most celebrated events, horses, and characters, 
of the British Turf in ourtimes Edited by ‘‘ Wildrake,”’ and embellished with Sixty. 
five Illustrations, from original pictures by A. Cooper, R. A., Hancock, Turner, Herring, 
Seymour, Alken, &c. &c. 

‘In this very elegant work, the ‘ Cracks,’ both biped and quadruped, of the last ten 
years are given by the crack engravers after the crack painters It is an accurate and 
well-arranged digest of Turf proceedings.”—Era. 

‘* This is one of those volumes of which so many have recently been published, cal- 
culated for the gratification and amusement of sporting men, and his been got up re- 
gardiess of expense, and with an abundance of graphic illustrations scarcely paralleled. 
The object of the author has been to collect in one volume all that is valuable in the oc- 
currences during the period to which he refers ; andin this he has been most success- 
ful. It is beautifully printed, and bound with taste, which will render it an acceptable 
addition to the sportsman’s library.”— Bell’s Life in London. 

CELEBRATED WINNING HORSES, 
From paintings by J. Ferneley, of Melton Mowbray, and Mr. Charles Hancock, at Messrs. 
Tattersall’s, price 15s. each, colored, or 21s. mounted and varnished, viz., 

Rowton, Priam, Velocipede, Charles XII.,Cadland, Spaniel, Riddlesworth, Chorister, 
St. Giles, Sultan, Bloomsbury, Dangerous, Gtencoe, Mundig, Queen of Trumps, Bay 
Middleton, Phosphoras, Deception, Elis, Mango, Amato, Harkaway, Little Wonder, and 
Launcelot. ' ’ ; a 

Also, lately published, the following celebrated Sporting Works :— 

‘The Life of the late Jolin Mytton, Esq.” by ‘* Nimrod,” Illustrated with nineteen 
colored plates, price 25s., handsomely bound in cloth. 

Price 2ls., elegantly bound in green morocco, ** Gamonia; or the Art of Preserving 

e ” 

a Quorn ITunt,” in eight plates, by H. Alken, illustrating Nimrod’s celebrated ar- 
ticle on Fox Hunting. Price £4 14s. 6d., highly colored. 

‘*The Grand Leicestershire Steeple Chase.’ Eight plates, price £3 3s., colored. 

«“ Alken’s Panoramic View of a Fox Chase,’’ nine feet long, price £1 11s. 6d. 

‘My Stud,” six colored plates by Alken, price 2Is. 

S Hunting Recollections,” six plates by H. Alken, 2Is. colored. 

‘* Hunting Qualifications,” six plates by H. Alken, 30s. 

The following humorous Sporting Anecdotes, from Drawings by Mr. H. Alken, price 
3s. 6d. each, colored :— 

The Spoiting Sweep—The Sporting Miller—The Coach—Jowtocks’s Hunt Breakfast — 
Swell and the Surrey (two plates)—The Hunting Tailor, Hastings, and Lord Segrave— 
The Hunted Tailor, or the Double Fracture—The Sporting Parson’s Hunting Lecture— 
The Sporting Grazier, or Fox-hunting versus Politics—-The Sporting Bishop—Fox-hunt- 
ing in Canada—The Hunting Sweep and the Duke, or Gallantry and Galloping. 

Just Published. 

Four n°w Sporting Anecdotes, illustrating the Life ot David Crockett. 

David Crockett’s Elk Hunt—David Crockett’s Fight for Bear’s Meat—How to Get a 
Vote—Don't Forget that Vote. 

Pair of prints * Cocktails and Thorough-breds,” 3s. 6d. each. 

Pair, ‘‘ The Monkey Duelists—Honor and Satisfaction,”’ 3s. 6d. each. 

‘* The Pack in Full Cry,” by W. Heath, 7s. 6d. colored. 

‘* Costumes of the Army,” price 5s. and 3s. 6d. each, highly colored 

“The Hunting Exploits of Count Sandor,” inten plates, by J. Ferneley, price £3 3s. 

Two pilates, *‘ Deer Stalking.” by J. Ferneley, price 25s. each, highly colored. 

Six small plates, *‘ Cock Fighting,” price 21s., highly colored. 

Also lately Published, 

Four prints, ‘ Shooting,” price £2 2s. highly colored, from paintings, by Henry Alken, 
viz:—The Moor—The Field—The Wood—and The Water. ’ 

**Sports in the Scottish Isles,’ viz: —Grouse Shooting—Otter Hunting—Salmon Fish- 
ing—and Deer Shooting. Price 20s. the four plates, highly colored. 

‘The Fox and Partridge,” highly colored, 7s. 6d. 

**Tally-ho !”’ highly colored, 7s. 6d. 

** Mail at the Turnpike Gate,”’ by C. Henderson, 15s. 

** Taglioni Windsor Coach,’* by Henderson, 10s. 6d. 

** Fox Hounds Running in Covert,” by R. B. Davis, 15s. colored. 

In the press, with numerous colored plates, and shortly will be published, ‘‘ The Life 
of a Sportsman,” by Nimrod. 

T. E. Leefe is alsothe Agent to receive subscriptions forthe London (New) Sporting 
Magazine, edited by ‘* Wildrake,” published monthiy, and will also receive orders for 
Sporting Engravings, Books, etc. Address THOMAS E. LEEFE, New Orleans. 
Noy. 15, 1841.—[n. 27.} 








STORR & MORTIMER, 

O* NEW BOND STREET, London, Manufacturing Silversmiths, and Jewellers to 

the Queen, beg to announce that they havé a Branch Establishmentin New York 
at 341 Broadway, twodoors above the Carlton House, where they will constantly keep 
anextensive assortment of new and fashionable articles, in Jewellery, Plate, Plated 
ware, and Table and Dessert Cutlery of the best London manufactures,and will receive 
regularly by the steam vessels the new Patterns as they are produced from their Manu- 
factory in London. 
S. & M. having completed their arrangements, are now enabled to manufacture here 
every description of Plate and Jewellery, and from the great facilities they possess, feel 


confident that forquality of workmanship andtasteful design, they cannot be ese 





It is more than possible that the Fairfield and Broad Rock Clubs will be put together, 


Freight taken at the following reduced prices :— 
To Boston, on measurement, goods 9 cents per cubic foot, and on mer 





rally, $7 per ton. handize gene- 
To Providence, on measurement goods, 6 cents per cubic foot (July 31.) 

PRS imported Star or eD SARPEDON. 

« famous imported Stallion SARPEDON will make another seas ) at 

T stable, Lynesville, Granville Co., North Carolina. This ts done ot te ee 


the earnest sq 

Gentlemen at a 

this superior horse, wi}! 
E. TOWNES 


, licitation of many breeders in this and the adjoining State of Virginia 
distance who may wish to avail themselves of the services of 

| know where to find him. 

Nov. 3, 1841.—{nov. 13.) 





EE 


: TENDER CHINS. 
A ioe may be instantly relieved from all pain during the operation of sha- 
ving, by applying his razor to the Metallic Razor Strop, invented by G Saunders 
which supercedes the necessity of a hone, and by which the most unski/ful can always 
produce as keen and smcoth an edge as the razor could by an possibility exhibit undey 
the most experienced hand. ; : 

It is the only effectual means which the art of man has yet devised for giving to 
every one an opportunity of suiting his razor to his chin with the same certainty that he 
can mend a pen to suit his own hand, which any person wil! be shown by bringing a dull 
razor and trying the tablet before purchasing. 

The Metallic Tablet Razor Strop has been in extensive use for the last twenty-five 
years, and during that time its Proprietor has received certificates of its great utility 
from some of the most scientific gentlemen in this country, and is considered A No. | in 
England and France. The decided superiority ot the article above al! others is well en 
dorsed by the different Fairs of the American Institute, having never failed of receiving 
the premium when exhibited for competition. , 

AGENTS IN LONDON. 

Geo. Lowcock, No. 38 Cornhill, Cutler; E. Thornhill, No. 114 New Bond-street, Cut 
ler ; Coleman, Cutler, No. 4 Hay Market; Millikin, Cutler to the Royal Navy, No. 36] 
Strand; C. B. Chadwill, Cutler, Oxford; Wm. English, Brighton; Harrison & Co., No 
13 Union-street, Bath; H. Leonard, 395 High-street, Cheltenham; Osborne & Son 
Cutlers, Birmingham; J. Wood, Cutler, Manchester. 





IN PARIS. 
Guerlain, Perfumer, No. 42 Rue de Vivoli ; G. Palmer, No. 104 Rue de Richelieu 
Melecott, 30 Rue des pet $s Champs. 
For sale by G. SAUNDERS, 
Manufecturer and Inventor, 163. Broadway, 


(Sept. 25.) 





TOUGH BEARDS. 
LEASURE in shaving by the use of Chapman’s Magic Razor Strop, with which every 
person may keep his razor in perfect order, whether at sea or on land. It present 
four faces, each of different sharpening properties, commencing withthe Metalic Hone 
of ten times the power of the ordinary Hone, and finishing on the simple calf-skin. Re 
tail prices 50 cents, 75 cents, $1, $1 25, $1 50 each, according to size and out ward finish 
The performing part of a 75 cent Strop the same as one at $1 50. 
To be had at the principal hardware and fancy stores throughout the United States 
L. CHAPMAN, 102 William-street 
trc$> Warranted to please, or the money returned. LNov. 20) 








HUDSON’S 
SPARRING ROOMS AND PISTOL GALLERY, 
Corner of Broadway and Chamber-strect. 
R. HUDSON respectfully informs his friends andthe public that he has opened hi 
FA commodious rooms forthe reception of visitors and pupils. Open during the daj 
and evening. Entrance in Chamber-street, third door from Broadvav fSept. 18.) 


CIGARS 
OHN ANDERSON, No. 2 Wall-street, importer of the most approved brands, has 
constantly on hand an extensive assortment of Cigars, comprising Regalias, Hunts 
man, Congress, Panetelas, Vigneros, Canones, Trabucos, Imperials, Damas, Ladies, La 
Norma, Dos Companeros, India Cazadores, and Noriega. Also on hand Manilla Cheroots 
Constantinople and Syrian Smoking Tobacco, Paper Cigars, &c. 
J.A.has also a branch of his establishment at the corner of Broad st., Saratoga 
springs, N. Y. (Aug. 2l-ly) 








GLOBE HOTEL. 

BLANCARD respectfully informs his friends and the public that the above elegant 
e and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purposely adapted to the Euro 
pean plan of accommodation, is now opened for the reception of company. The rooms 
have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most modern style, and no expense 
has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. The plan is pre-eminent for co 
venience, as families, and persons desirous of accommodatiogs unconnected with regula 
boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet furnished therein, at al! times, and in 
any manner agreeable to their taste. The best servants always in attendance, and me 
English and foreign languages spoken in the house. 

To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of tle marke! 
willbe served up, on the most approved and fashionable style of French and Englis) 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the Hotel is an extensive Bathing establishment, on New-stret! 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 

The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within'¥9 
minute’’ walks of Wall-street, the Public Offices, and the Battery, the most alr) and 
healthful walk in the city. 

The Proprietor, gratefully acknowledging tlie many favors he has heretofore received 
from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as maj 
grant him a callin any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to tell 
wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. 


(Aug. /- 
AUGUSTA (Ga.) FALL RACES. 
HE annual Races over the Lafayette Course will commence on Tuesday, 
of Dec., being the second week. - 
On Monday preceding the regular races acolt stake will take place, °u0 $300 eacn 
$100 ft., Two mile heats, to which there are five subs.,and closed 
First Day—J. C. Purse $300, Two mile heats. 
Second Day—J. C. Purse $400, Three mile heats. 
Third Day—J.C. Purse $600, Four mile heats. 
Fourth Day—Purse $200, Mile heats, best 3in 5. 
Fifth Day—J.C. Purse $100, Mile heats. 
All of the above Jockey @lub purses to be hung up in gold. , 
{Nov. 20.} JAMES LAMKIN & CO., Proprietors 


KENDALL COURSE, BALTIMORE. ome 
‘- following Sweepstakes are now open to come off over the above course ® 
Spring Meeting of }542. ; = ‘ein ti 
No. 1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds,sub. $200 each, h. ft, with a declaration by = 7 
of April,and pay $50, mile heats. Toname and close Ist Jan.next Now 5 subs 
}. 'Thos. F. Bowie names b. f. by Imp. John Bull—Betty Whitefoot by Cornwai» 
2. James B. Kendall names 
3. Isham Puckett names b. f. by Imp. Priam, out of Arietta 
4. Dr. Gec. Goodwyn names 
5. Wm. L. White & R. B. Corbin name b. f. by Imp. Cetus, out of My Lady 
No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $1UU ft., mile heats, five 0 
make arace. To name and close Ist April next. Now one sub:— 
1. Townes & Williamson 
No. 3. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, P. P., 
of naming two entries, and running either on theday of t! 
arace. Toname and close Ist Jan. 1842. . ret 
No. 4. Poststake for 4 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, P.P., Four mile heats, four or M9 
makearace. Toclose Ist April, 1842. <. Saal 
P.S. To the above race Fashion can enter by carrying IL Ilbs., mason, gory 
Washington, her appropriate weight, Blue Dick, do, Fanny Green, on der, 11h 
Fanny, do, tiector Bell, 104lbs., Lady Canton, 105ibs., Albion, 104lbs., Won a rusia 
Andrewetta. do, Reliance, do, Astor, 110lbs., Sam Houston, do, Bengal, do, and Hr” 











the 7th day 











r more # 


, ioilege 
mile heats, withthe prviyy 
1e race, three or more to mate 


d 


104lbs. N.B. Any gentleman owning a horse desirous of coming in under ean OO 
can do so by notifying the proprietor before any nomination has been made, ! 
no fault can be found, or complaint made of partiality. 
FALL MEETING, 1843. ie Stake is # 
Sweepstakes for 3 yr olds, sub. $200 each, h. ft , Two mile heats. This + origi 


- . . a ¢ ’ j hich th 
continuation ef the Ladies’ Stake, to be run the Spring previous, to ve grate 
subscribers are invited to subscribe, as wel! as all others. Eight or more to mak 
Now four subs :— 

1. Wm. McCargo names Thos. D. 
2. James B. Kendall names ‘ 
3. Townes & Williamson name gr. c. by Imp. Sarpedon—Eliza Clay 


Watson's b. f. by Imp. Priam—Tuberose by 47 





by Mons. Tons 
t of Mv Lady 


4. Col. Wm. L. White & R. B. Corbin name ch. c. by Imp. Priam, ou f My Be opi 
; ‘bing to the above stakes, will please notify the Pr 
Gentlemen desirous ef subscribing ‘0 TAS. B. RENDALL, Propriet®™ 


tor at their earliest convenience. 
Nov. 16, 1841—[nov, 20.) 
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mile heats. Clogs ——~__ MOBILE FALL RACES, 1841. —— 
na sh Races will ~~ over the Bascombe Course on Tuesday, the 28th Dec., | just ound alton bin Beth's rays hi 
aris j . contin 4 f P . descri - 
sy Tv ee aan Tuesday, — are Now open :— — lad, "4 Ss, the music ed respectfully dedicat to Dr 
y Morcan for 1, sweepstakes for ges now 2 yrs. old, Mile heats, sub $300 each,| Not arried ogy a ap aoe ‘ “4 
sx, snvee ot more to make s rece, Te name and close Ist Dec. next. by Henry Russait” *°Re Wd! by George P. Morris, and dedicated to A. H. Fisk, Esq, 
| "rom ten to fifter ; The Moth : ce 
qos takes for colts and fillies now 3yrs. od, Two mile heats | vet who hath a Child at Sea—a ballad, as sung, with . 
No.8 ira more to preps veh sieve as above. » Sub. $500each, - Filen Lewis, and respectfully dedicated te his friend Henry fan, aber bo teat 
i» ix have 0 subscribe. . 
i" rhs stake ath y Club Pusey ted hile Neate.” . Paden Nobody Marry Me !—a comic song, words written by George P. Morris, th 
Gye Day- Jockey Club Purse, Three mile heats. On Ra and sung by Henry Russell, embellished with a lithographic vi ett title. 
rue Dey ockey Club Purse, Four mile heats. H ing Time—a beautiful song, written by Eliza Cook, set to music and cnn, 
1 the stewards i OY Jo ckey Club Purse, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. Oh Uieioee ‘enue witha splendid lithographic vignette. music and sung by 
or Which they } i : gatries for the above ta as may be forwarded to the Secretaries, in | H, Russell, and sung by Mr Demestecembeiadhed with saci, utuetie, composed by 
; . | ea i ; - ; + 
TRV wee the of a are al.eady ie earinn oneness Br! men = ground, belonging to the first turf- | with ribhent, a Baw od oe for sale seprately, or put up in a beautiful envelope stitched 
ING, Secy # ee tye South-west, c » together with mariy transient vi- | 
. Gss;will form more numerous and attractive fields Savi co Bo ad - es on this | Away to the Woods—the oan written vy Geo. P. Mortis the music ¢ dby F | 
7» vears. r ’ | BH. 4 Aner te ~tesh; u re) y F. 
‘ote ener ig pipers ties STE Bn cr nape a | ful vignotten? Sune by Mr. Seguin, Giubi‘ei, and Russell. 1s embellished with a besu:i. | 
P © subs J. B. FISHER, “orresponding Secretary. (July 24.) P a who has not seen the young rose ade away—a favorite ballad, sung with great 
pee ee SWEEPSTAKES. Fb “Premed by Miss Poole, Mrs. Baily, and Mr. A. Paillips ; the poetry written by he hay 
4 (Picton’s dam « islowing Sweepstakes are now open to come off over the Louisiana Course, | ~” eynell Wrefford, F.S. A.; the music composed by Austin Phillips. oma ~ 
ther of them h r% oe veans, the Fall Meeting of sat, »| The Normandy Maid—a ballad, sung by Mrs. Sutton, also by Miss Pool in th ical | 
, | New CHORD. SWEEPSTAKES FOR ALL AGEs, For , Tomance “* Blanche of Jersey,” the music by John Barnett. Tee TA 
rs. old A SPLENDID SILVER VASE, VALUED AT $2000. Come sing me that sweet air again—as sung by Miss Poole; music composed by Tho 


«, |, We, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstakes for all ages (Sarah Bladen and | 
Rae ’yegoc excepted), weight for age, sub, $100 each, P. P., to be added to tie Silver | 
p le Subse ‘/yen by the Proprietor, on the first day of the Fall Meeting, 1841, over the Loui- | 
- et “se, Three mile heats, the winner to receive the stakes and plate. The stake | 
: othe 15th Sept-, 1841, and each subscriber to name his nomination at 4 o'clock | 
OSTON a on the Course to the Proprietor, the day preceding the race. Now ten subs. 
sy Thos. Watson, 4. Fergus Duplantier, 7. J. B. Pryor, 
. » Hugh L. French, e 2 “5 Shegog, 8. A. D. Oliver, 
7 SG 1H. Parrott . D. F. Kenner 9. D D. Hamilton 
3 ener et ¢ a6, A. Fox. a 
_» Sgme Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds Spring of 1841, that never won a race to 
fe « of November, sud. $200 each, $50 ft., Mile heats, four or more to make a race. 
+, cjgse the 20th Oct. Bp 3 
- J °* Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds Spring 1841, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., Mile heats, four 
Batte ee to make a race. To close 15th Sept. 
By sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds Spring 1841, sub. $150 each, $100 ft., Two mile heats, 
“more to make arace. To close 15th Sept. 
“. Sweepstakes for3 yr. olds Spring 1841, sub. $1000 each, $300 ft., Two mile heats 
ve and close 20th Oct. Now eight subs. 
5° ") Abner Robinson, 4. J. B. Pryor, 7. A. D. Oliver, 
. » Austin Woolfolk, 5. D. F. Kenner, 8. J. Boswell, 
lesen .y. if thelli . J H. Parrott, _ 6. R. H. Harrison. | 
for Boston’ proprietor fatters himself the $1000 Sweepstakes, now eight subscribers will 
ith 18 to 20 subs. 


ew 
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SPRING MEETING, ‘1842, } 
J.C. PURSE $1000, WiTH AN INS:DE STAKE OF $500 | 
ly 31.3 «|. We, the subscribers, agree to run an Inside Stake, Four mile heats, free for al | 
#. |. Soring Meeting 1842, over the Louisiana Course, sub. $500 cach, P. P., to be added | 

~. jockey Club Purse of $1000. A subscriber winning the race to receive the stake | 

we. Four or more to make a race. To name and close 20th Jan., 1842. By let- 
secretary of the Loulsiana Jockey Club, or to the Proprietor, New Orleans, | 
J! present to the winner of the Stake, to a non-resident of Mississippi or | 
apiece of silver plate, value $200, or the money, at the option of the winner. | 
\extrance money will be received by the proprietor from a subscriber to the inside | 








Carnest g uy 
Gentlemen at ff, 

. horse. w 
TOWNES, 





























'y. 0. Sweepstakes for 3 and 4 vr. olds Spring 1841, sub. $1000 each, h. ft., Four mile | 
ys,o come off the second Wednesday in March, 1842, four or more to make a race. 

roclose 20th Jan. next. : ; 

“No.3. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds Spring 184], sub. $1000 each, h.{t., Three mile heats, | 
yor more tomake arace, to Come off the second day of the Spring Meeting, 1842. 

focloxe the 20th Jan. next. 
sootlemen wishing to subscribe to all or either of the above stakes, will please send | 
-nominations to the Secretary of the Louisiana Jockey Club, New Orleans, La. 


fs 
j G. Saunde 
SKLI in alwa 
lity xhibit und 





GREAT PRODUCE STAKE, FALL 1843. 
We, the suoserivers, agree to run @ Produce Stake withcolts and fillies dropped Spring 
er the Louisiana Course, near New Orleans, La., Four mile heats, on the first 
ar ockey Club Meeting on said Course, the Fall of 1843, sub. $5000 each, $1000 
» (yee or more tomake arace. If a subscriber’s colt or filly dies, no forfeit to be | 
Ft ynet. To close Ist day of Jan., 1840. 
— SUBSCRIBERS. 
| Isaac Van Leer names produce of Janette and Eclipse 
Bond-street, Cy 9. R. H. Long names produce of Ringlet and Marion. 
yal Navy, No.3 ), Henry A. Tayloe names produce of Hortense and Imp. Leviathan. 
{ John J. Burton names produce of Black Sophia and Stockholder. 
5, James Lankford names produce of Multifiora and Imp. Leviathan. 
The Louisiana Fall Races will commence the first Wednesday, the Ist day of De- 
vember, 1841 ; 
[? The distances and purses will be made known in due time. 
Juy 18) JAMES S. GARRISON. | 
GEORGE H. HITE, ‘ 
gener PAINTER, has removed from No. 188 Fulton street ,opposite the lowe 
JL omer of St. Paul’s Church Yard,to No. 4 Park Place eomepynanen ee 
CApr : 


A CARD. 
| W. PAYNE respectfully announces to the public that the ‘Old Shakspeare,” No. 
J+ |] Park Row, has been re-opened, and is now in the full tide of successful experi- 
ut. Ithas been refitted in a style of elegance and comfort unsurpassed by any es- 
wushment of the kind inthe country. In the calinary depaatment every exertion will 
» made to deserve and extend the high reputation which the ‘‘ Old Shakspeare ” has | 
uways maintained, 

larder will be found te contain every variety of the delicacies of the season; 
Iylsh snipe, woodcock, frogs, fish, lobsters, é&c., as wellas beefsteaks, mutton chops, | 


biieys &e.; aso several kinds of the finest oysters, including the most splendid | 
Shrewsbury '” (Oct. 16-t.f.) | 
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: TROTTING STALLION FOR SALE. : 
| pammertoerag is a bright bay, with black mane, tail, and legs, 164 hands high, with a 
‘i remarkable share of bone and sinew, and perfectly sound. His size and proportion, | 
‘ot, style, and speed are very seldom, if ever, eqaalled, and cannot be surpassed by | 
uyhorsein this country. Breeders of horses are particularly invited to call and judge 


he has opened 
en ad hg the d ’ 
(Sept. 18.) 


: R * aang “hemselves of his extraordmary power, symmetry, and speed. Messenger, now in) 
Sy agg “‘ourleenth year, is allowed by good judges to be the best horse ever got by Mambrine. | 
Ma + sarnel tras proved himself a sure foal getter, and on Long Island, where he was bred, and 


umade several seasons, and in Dutchess County, State of New York, and in New Jer- 
*! scolts have grown up to be the largest, finest, and fastest bay horses ever raised 
‘hese sections of country. ’ 

‘esenger, in September last, received the First Premium offered at the State Fair at 
meuse, by the N.Y. State Agricultural Society. At the annual Fair of the American 
‘ute, at Niblo’s Garden, city of New York, on the 19th Oct., Messenger received | 


jad Si Sarat 


(Aug. 2l-ly.) 








sad te t by ‘vod Medai—the hishest Premium offered for the best Stallion, over allcompetitors. | 
y. The roo ma PEDIGREE. _ 1. on 
ind no expen “esenger was got by the well known horse Mambrino, and he by Imp. remy ag 
>-eminent for ce “= ty True American, he by Volunteer, and he by Imp. Messenger ; grancam by Tom 
cted with regul “gus imported by Gen. Burgoyne in 1786. Messenger is half brother to the pote | 
t all times, and __ wated trotting horses, viz.:—Rattler, Columbus, Topgallant, Shakspeare, Abdallah, 
endance, and “sey Baker, and several others. 


Messenger himself has frequently, upon trial, trotted his mile inside of three minutes, | 
ee a style imaginable; and those of his colts that are grown up are remarkable | 
“Meir fhe action, speed, and endurance. , 

-esseuger may be seen at the stable of Mr. NATHAN A. COOPER, at Chester, Morris | 
“anty, N. J. (ten miles from Morristown, on the New York and Eastern mali route), or | 


OP Cat) ( st nai e 7 " 4 0.9-2m | 
7h (post paid) may be made to the Editor of the Spirit of the Times. [ } 
I use furnishing articles, respectfullysolicit an early inspection, by those wish- 
hots chase, of the following articles :— 
*"& and Mantel Lamps. 

vandoles for Mantels, of 1, 3,4, and 5 lights each. 

_ shdehers, of 8 to 24 lights each. 
a iy Lamps, 2,3,and4 * ‘“ 
scday, the 7th dal .. A0ras, Mantel Clocks, of warranted movements. 
ted plated Tea Kettles, with Lamps attached. 


Waiters, Cake Baskets, Coffee Urns, &c. 
Coffee and Tea Setts, 3 and 5 light branches, &c | 


yns of the mark 
inch and Englig 


it n New-stre@ 





NEW AND ELEGANT HOUSE FURNISHING ARTICLES. | 
‘ubscribershaving received through their Europeanagency their Fall assortment | 








$300 cache 






























F ~e Candlesticks, Snuffer Trays, Teast R“cks, &c. | 
: \, ve2@m plated ware in great variety. : aol 
f Minted ones Ttays, of very elegant patterns, with landscapes, birds, flowers, &C., 
; rein the centre. 
' “Se Cutlery, with ivory balance handles, in setts and by the dozen. 
B >, ets for Halls, variously glazed, with plate, stained, and cut glass. 
Proprietors. Bae Pvc a! Flower Vases, Alumets, Toilette Bottles, Ornaments, &c. 
z ¢.. © Sons’ Britannia Ware. : ad ase } 
_—* Se of Joan of Arc, Charles Ist, Elssler, and Sylvain, in artistic bronze. «| 
snieieitiaateei ho, Je Stee! Pire setts, with and without standards, &¢., together with a variety of | 
' ‘re, 2088, which they n very favorable terms. : - | 
cao ph | the [4 “Opt. 18.) STOUTENBURGH & CO. 231 Broadway, adjoining American Hotel. | 
low 5 suds :— 4 as - acune 
by Cornwallis — THOROUGH-BREDSTOCKFORSALE. 
T ““ ‘ollowing bloed stock is for sale, the extended pedigrees of which will be found 
bi \, ) 28 10th volume of the Turf Register, p. 586. 
ES y, ~ Bh. Treasurer, by Imp. Roman, out of Dove, 5 yrs. old. 
ly Lady ‘on x, . B-¢. Commodore Truzton, by Imp. Barefoot, out of Princess, 4 yrs. 
five or mow '"= No 4 Gr. {. Fleetfoot, by Imp. Barefoot, out of Dove, 4 yrs. 
' Nog 3 f Emily, by Imp. Trustee, out of Princess, 3 ae 
‘o. Gr. f, . Trustee, out of Dove ° ‘ 
viththe privileg: <9-8.) a by Imp r ’ WM. JONES, Cold Spring Harbour, L.1._ 
or more to @ —_——— 
re to . PETER WAGNER, BOOT MAKER, 
|, four or more No. 299 BROADWAY, BASEMENT OF AMERICAN HOTEL, N. Y., 
», 1301bs., Saram AND - 
do, Mariner, 40, R a ST. CHARLES EXCHANGE HOTEL, NEW se yp th os 4 
Wonder, L15Ibs. “*FECTFULLY informs his friends and the public in general, that he w tend 
jo, and Tructon ~ tlorders for all kinds of FASHIONABLE GENTLEMEN’S BOOTS and SHOES 
der the handicaP With, shortest notice, at the above places. He also informs those who wish to Jy ity ; 
.de. in order the _*cell, that he keeps a large assortment of ready made Boots on nand. [Oct. 30. 
, c. F. M. NOLAND } 
This Stake is © (OLLEcToR AND LAND AGENT, will attend to the collection of claims, andact 
hich the original Reteg eneral Land Agent. 
» to make a race —Sitle, Arks., March 16, 1840.—{my16) 





BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. ’ 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. ’ 
HE high character of these Pens has induced the attempt, on the part of several 


, nso. P 
y Mons. Tons “no takers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but upon the public. An in 


erose by Arab. 


of Mv Lady- "or artic} , (lot—omitting the final ¢, is 
oe Page rie- l €, bearing the mispelled name of Gillott—thus, Gillot—omitting 

ey ves ator we whee market, The ublicean readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well 

LL, Prop © very common style in which it is put up. 


bserve th P h “ Joseph Gillott’s Pa- 
ht, gp S2at all the genuine are marked in full on each pen, P 
“fata, “2° Gillott, Warranted,” and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his 
SENRY 3 ; removed from 109 Beek- 
>) JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade that he ss astantly om hand & com 
be offered on favorable 
tMay § t f). 


Dar 
Dete 2 ! John, comer of Gold-street, wheré he will keep 


rms “sortment of the above well-known articles, which will 


New Orleans, Feb. 6, 1841. 


.| ing instruction in their native 











_The Spirit of the Times. 











ae ee Esq. 
Pt Nichols. 8 by Miss Poole, written by Eliza Cook; the music composed by 
._+ wenty Years Ago—a beautiful song, sung by Mrs. Baily, the poetry by Geo Mor- | 
Tis ; music composed by Austin Phillips. Le Neng ashes 
The Dream is Past—song, sung by Miss Poole, music by Stephen Glover. 
¢ Come and wander with me—as set to the celebrated air of La Gitana, sung by Mrs. 
utton and Miss Poole at the public and private concerts, adorned with a beautiful 


Vignette ; Music composed by Auber. 


anny, dearest Fanny—a beautiful serenade song, suhg with great applause by Mr. 
Wood ; composed by F. Nicholls Crouch * . 
Eveleen—song, written and composed by Samuel Love, Esq., author of Songs of the 
Superstition of Ireland, 
Six Songs, by Thomas Moore, Esq. 

_ We Met but Once—Oh do not look so bright and blest—Music Box—When to sad mu- 
sic—Language of flowers—The day is dawning o’er us. The above are sold separately, 
Or put up in a veautiful envelope tied with ribbons. 

And wilt thou weep when! ain low—a very beautiful song, written by Byron, 3d edition. 

The Cracovien Maid—set to the music of La Cracoviemne. 

Thou art false, but I cannot forget thee—a beautiful ballad, embellished with a hand- 
some lithographic vignette. 
Oh remember well—as sung by Miss Shirreff | Answer, Nightly Sorceress—from Gustavus 
I'll speak to thee, I’ll love thee, too Peace within the grave do 


Silent still, I dare not speak |-Quadrilles co 
Wild white Rose | Gallopade do 
Pretty star of my fancy Overture to do 
The step of my love | Come away, come away 

The three ages of iove | The Grecian Daughter 


The heart that can feel | 
Happy Land 

I come, Icome 

Catrier Dove (8th edition) 


Invitation to the balli—from Gustavus 


To thee, love, to thee, love 
I did not weep 

Night at sea 

| The beautiful day 

| My Normandy 


When time had bereft do | Come, gang awa’ wi’ me 
I love her, how I love her do ; Who'd a thought of seeing you 
| Masquerade song do | Hunter and his bride 


To read the stars do Oh promise me to sing (5th edition) 

The ELSSLER DANCES, viz.:—La Cracovienne—La Cachucha—La Sylphide—La 
Smolenski—E1 Yaleo des Jeres, or La Gitana—La Mazurka—Pas Styrienne—Fanny Els- 
sler’s Pas Seul—E1 Zapeteodo—and La Tarantule, adorned with beautiful lithographic 
vignettes, splendidly colored, and stitched together with ribbons, forming a beautiful 


| book for the piaug. 


Morris’ Quick -Step—Norma Quadrilles—Gibraltar Waltz—Lanner Waltzes—Egiantine 
Waltzes. 

Grand trumpet march, by Walsh | 

Strauss’ celebrated waltzes 


Union Gray’s Grand Waltz 
Wreath Quadrilles (4th edition) 
Quadrilles from Le Postilion Opera of Amiulie—Fra Diavolo 
Van Repsselaer Guard march — Opera of Farinella 
Alsoa large assortment of music for the Guitar, Violin, Accordion, &c., recently pub- 
lished at ATWILL’S, 
(Aug. 21.} 201 Broadway, below St. Paul’s Church. | 


NEW ORLEANS HAT FACTORY. 
HE subscribers respectfully intimate that they have removed their Hat Factory from 
New York to New Orleans, where they will carry on the hat manufacturing in all | 
its various branches. Frem their long practical experience, the careful selectian of su- | 
perior materials and first rate workmen, they flatter themselves that they possess de- 
cided advantages, and solicit those who want a good article, at a moderate price, to call 
and judge forthemselves. - 
Men’s and youth’s beaver, Russia, fur and silk hats, of every shape and quality, made 
to order on short notice. 
Men’s and youth’s fur and cloth caps, a good assortment. 
tn addition to their own manufacture, they have made arrangements for a regular sup- | 
ply from Paris of men’s fur and silk hats, of the latest fashions; and will also keep | 
constantly on hand, from celebrated makers, a select assortment of the following arti- 
cles :— 
Linen, muslim, and chintz shirts. 
Linen collars and besoms. 
Neck stocks and ci<.vats. ; 
Silk handkerchiefs, pongees, and Spitalfields. ; 
Hat Factory, 229 Broome-street, between Julia and Girod-streets. 
Hat Store, wholesale and retail, St. Charles-street, Exchange Hotel. 
Terms—cash.—{my 22-ly.) J.C. DUFF & CO. | 


VEGETABLE DISCOVERY. 
R. P. FRANKLIN, from South America, og ont 4 informs the public that he un- 
dertakes, safely and effectually toextract Corns in five minutes, without pain or 
danger. He also prevents the nails from growing into the flesh, and extracts Moles and | 
Bunions of every Sescription. Tetter and Ringworm, and breaking out in the face effec- | 
tually cured. Tooth-ache curedin five minutes without danger. Allthese by Vegetable | 
Roots. Ample testimony will be given of his succéssful operations in New Orleans, | 
Charleston, Savannah, Augusta, Petersburg, and Richmond. Dr. F. will be happy to | 
wait upon any Ladies or Gentlemen, at their own residence, if they will honor him with 
theircommands. His residence is forthe present at No. 41 Liberty-street, east side. 


{ Aug. 7.] 





‘ 











SWEEPSTAKES, OAKLAND COURSE. , 
HE Great Western Stake, to which the Proprietor will add $1000 in money, to be | 
T run for three years, commencing the first Tuesday in June, 1842, and continue 


ne, 1843 and 1844. obo | 
autho Great Western Stakes for 3 yr. oids, sub. $200 each, h.ft , Two mile heats, te 
come off Spring meeting of 1842, 1543, and 1844, to name and close the first day of Jan. | 
preceding each race ; the Proprietor will give $1000 to the winner, provided there are 50 | 
subs.—25 to make a race ; and he — give in the same proportion as $1000 is to fifty— 
est colt to receive back his stake. 
Stallion Stake, for 3 yr. olds, foaled the Spring of 1841, 1842, and 1843, to come off each | 
year over the Oakland Course, at the Fallmeeting after the colts are 3 yrs. old, upon the | 
following conditions :—The owner of each Stallion in the Union, by paying into the hands 
of the President of the Club, on the day of the race, the amount charged for the season | 
of two mares the year the colt was produced, will entitle any or all of the get of that 
Stallion to start in the stake, which will in all probability amount to $10,000, each gen- 
tleman starting a colt or filly to pay $25, which willbe given to the second and third best | 
in the race, the 2d to receiv two-thirds, the 3d one-third of the money thus paid. The | 
Stake wil] be run forannual y for three years, the subscription of eachstallion must be 
aid before his get are allo edto tart. The death of the stallion, or his owner, will 
not disqualify him from starting provided the oiiginal subscription is paid by any one on 
the day of therace. This stake will close the Ist day of January, 1842. It is desirable 
that gentlemen naming in either of the above Stakes will make their nominations gt | 
once to the Editor of the New York ‘Spirit of the Times,” who will ublish them im- 
mediately ; thus it will be known who has confidence in his stallion or his colt, and will 
greatly increase the number of subscribers—such an inducement has ne ver been offered 


to 3 year olds in America. Y.N. OLIVER. 
es PECT HALL HOTEL, YORKVILLE, HARLEM. — 
ogee CR wLaN begs leave most respectfully to inform his numerous friends and 


the public that he has again become proprietor of the above establishment, which , 


s d he public on the Ist of May. e ces 
“To the eitioone ef New York and its vicinity, G. N. assures them at all times he will 


t assortment of the best wines and spirits, with their concomitants 
we Baagh mada wer cobblers, egg-nogg, &c. A well stored larder to please the greatest 
epicure, and ‘‘ though last not least,” such charges as will square with the times. 

From G. N.’s established character as a caterer, rural pariies of pleasure will meet 
with every comfort and accommodation, having excellent stabling attached to the pre- 
mises. Under these circumstances, he solicits a continuance of that liberal support 


whichhe hasheretofore experienced. {May 1.) _ 
CHARLES COUDERT’S LYCEUM, . 

NDER the joint direction of Mr. Charles Coudert and Dr. T. O. Porter, at Wheat- 

sheaf, near Elizabethtown, New Jersey, and distant one hour’s passage by railroad 

ented tis of 1826 by Charles Coudert, andis conducted on principles 

which have been tested by the widest experience, and hitherto approved by the numerous 





Spanish languages are taught by permanent professors, 

govern Leagues oak the pupils are poenataptly Pp actieet in speaking, 
i nd co sing in each of these languages. To those who have in view a col- 

felets edietoen, the Greek and Latin are taught bya competent professor. : 
The elementary course of studiespursued at the Lyceum embraces every branch es- 
sential to a thorough commercial education. It includes the pure Mathematics, Book- 
keeping, and commercial operations in general, Geography, Astronomy, History, the prin- 
ciples of Grammar and Composition, Rhetoric, Logic, and Moral Philosophy. An exten- 
sive apparatus for the study of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy is attached to the 
establishment, and Surveying and Engineering are included inthe sciences taught in the 


Lyceum. Lastly, the att y study, and a senior class will be formed of those 


j nage the 
the nations, whose | h rofit a course of politeliterature or Belles Lettres. 


OT ening’ eT ccahe eincigie of the discipline, enforced by parental authority, while 


The English, 


to their temporary home. 


Terms. 

hing, and Mending; Reading, Writing ; Greek, Latin, 

Potnglish covenant Spanish languages; a complete course of Mathe- 
matics, and Linear Drawing; Book-keeping, Geography, History, Natu- 


00 

vance ee Oe 6 we EES EEE SEER SEES em eee ETE EEE TEE 
vay of bet te depgerenn Mee per quarter .......cencceceeeeeeeeee 1 50 
Stationery n ee do eee eseeeecceccc assesses eerseee 1 50 
Es we ee eee eee reer 25 00 


Drawing Sbe ec ceses ©0900 0208 28080200000 °o eesesee Oe eel 12 00 
Danc , each, (no entrance money), per quarter..-.------- | 
Note —— 4 > wish to place at the L ceum more than one pupil, or whe 
refer toinclude every charge in a specified sum, will be cheerfully treated with. No pu- 
vilsare received fora less period than one year. Officein New York,69 Liberty-street. 


(Oct. 10-t.f.] = 
GTON HALL, TALLAHASSEE, Fie. ; 

HE apeaiiaaer leew respectfully to inform their friends, and the travelling 

community at large, that they have openedthe above house, where every attention 


them with their patronage. 
of = to trecomforts o fthose who may favor en a BA Anas, | 











cFeb.20.) | 


and intelligent wren of the Institution. sid | 











; TROTTING STALLION Fo 
got > eet we pao ng egg the sire of G ~ me 4 
¢ other fine orse 
modet “Factor was got 


got got by an Arabian horse 
out of Col. Varian’s trotting mere by Imp. Messenger Wall kup essenge 
br tl feed ae ee ph Tiwoleud his pes ; —} heute . 

Tis @ beautiful bay, 15 hands 3 inches high, has an exce 
good temper, is kind in harness, a very fast crotesy and his stock ie consigerod the’ best ef 
on —— ze ~ the nary: they peeve to be the fastest titon toe bave been sold 
’ re is no i i i 

trot fifteen miles against any other fend wea taker fal ore tie urs. 


Factor may be seen at Sh ’ . 
Seetwar, y epherd’s ‘‘ Buck’s-horn Tavern,” corner of 22d Street and 
Apply (if by letter, post paid) to the Editor of the “ Spirit of the Times,” or to 
rOct. 81 ABRAHAM MILLER, 
et. 31.7] Somerstown, Westchester, Co., New York. 


AEE *. Seetee AND SALE STABLE. 
au r’ @ Livery and Sale St251e No. 34 Canal-street, a few 
[ from Broadway. :~—~ and vehicles bought and sold on commission. * Gubore fra 
any part of the United States attended to. any person in the country having horses for 
sale, by sending them to the above place will be properly attended to 
Fast Trotting horses wanted at all times. : GEORGE SPICER 
New York, Feb. 19, 1841.—{ Fep.20-1y.] 


EXCHANGE AND COMMISSION BROKER. 
AS. T. BACHE, Exchange and Commission Broker, 176 Broadway, Howard Hotel.— 
° . ore money cog oe ——— 1 gee rates. Notes and drafts colj 
sected on all parts of the United States anada. ° 1 forei 
goid bought at the best rates. Was 9 PEPES* motos and -— 
All communications addressed t JAS.T.BACHE, 176 Broadway, will be immediately 


“ THEATRICAL. 
LAYS, OPERAS, and FARCES, No. 52 Chatham-street, New York.—_TURNER 
; FISHER import direct from London every Play, immediately on being issued from 
the press, with the utmost possible regularity and despatch, and keep always on hand 
the largest assortment of theatrical works in the country. 

Managers of Theatres, Ladies and Gentlemen of she profession, Clubs, Amateurs, &e. 
wii ine it to their interest to call before seeking elaewhere, as the advertisers assure 
them that nothing in the play-way can be urchased, but which will be found at their 
establishment, and which will be disposed of:om the most accommedating terms. 

Now publishing iu Numbers ‘*‘ Turner’s Dramatic Library of Acting Plays,” embzecing 
the most popular pieces of the present day. 

xe ne s British and Minor Drama; Duncomb’s British Theatre; Miller’s Moderm 
Shs tie dye ce Sirenge s ecition of Buckstone’s Dramas, and Bay)y’s Farces—cemplete 

Wholesaleorders attended to with promptness. 

New plays done up in strong wrappers, and sent by mail to any part of the Union. 


_, 1O GENTLEMEN AND FAMILIES LEAVING THE CITY 
NY gentleman or family throwing aside from their wardrobe articles of wearing a 
+i parel, and desiring to turn the same into cash, can obtain from the subscriber 2 per 
cent. more than any other person will give. H. LEVETT, 
‘ office 130 Nassau-street, opposite Clinton Hall. 
Gentlemen attended at their residence by appointment, and all orders sent through the 
Post Office, or otherwise, will be promptiy attended to. (Jy. 3-t.f.) 


s S.J.SYLVESTER'S 
TOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is not removed, but continues at 22 Wall Stree 

_ and 130 Broadway, at which office he has been established for the last ]5 years. 

Uncurrent Money taken at the lowest market rates, and if sent from abro , proceeds 
can be drawn at sight, or remittance will be returned according to instructions. 

. erent otes and Drafts collected on allparts of the Unitec States, Canadas, and 
urope. 

Drafts at sight for £5 and upwards, payable on eny part of England, Ireland, Scet- 
land, or Wales, can always be obtained, as also Bills or Paris and Hamburg, or persons 
at acdistance have onlyto :emit the amount to S. 4. Sylvester, with instructiona, te 
ensure prompt attention. 

Bills of Exchange, Banko, England notes, andal! descriptions of Foreign Gold bought 
at the highest price. 

Stocks, Corporation Bonés, and other secuties bought and sold. All communications 
ust be addressed to 8. J. SYLVESTER, 

Dec. 28 130 Broadwav and 22 Wall street. 
~ ———— 



































THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 
A CHRONICLE OF 
The Turf, Field Spots, Literature and the Stage. 


EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 





THIs wel] known weekly publication, which was established in 1831 by its present edi- 
ter, will commence its eleventh volume on the 6th of March, 181. It is a sheet of the 
very largestclass, containing twelve imperial quarto pages, printed on linen paper of the 
‘nest texture, and on new type. It is embellished with the largest and most highly 
finished ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, ever issued by a periodicalin the United States, 
The last two volumes contained superb Portraits of the following dis shed AMERICAN 
ano IMPORTED Horsss, designed to censtitute an American Sporting G » accom 
with complete Memoirs, giving the Pedigree, Characteristics and Performances of each, 
with incidental notices of their contemporaries, etc. The ~\ yr corres im 
size (eighteen inches by thirteen) with those annually pubfished in London, of the Wie 


| ners of the Derby, Oaks and St. Leger, and have been executed in line, on Steel Plate, 


expressly for This Paper, from Origina] Pictures in oil by the mesteminent Artists :— 


BLACK MARIA, 
The property of the Hon. BaLiz Psyton, of New Orleans ; Engraved by Dick after Troy 


JOHN BASCOMBE, 


| The property of Col. Joun CRowELL, of Fort Mitchell, Ala.; Engraved by Dicx after Troy 


LEVIATHAN 
The property of JamEs Jackson, Esq. of Florence, Ala.; Engraved by Dicx after Troy 


SHARK, 
The property of Co]. Wm.R. Jounson, of Petersburg, Va.; Engraved by Dick afterTroyva 


HEDGFORD, 
The property of Col.J.H.Townes,of Lexington,Miss.; Engraved by HINSHELWOOD—TROYB 
BOSTON, ; 
The property of Mr. JamEs Lone, of Washington City; Painted by Ds Latrtre 
for Col. Jounson, of Va. 
Published on the 7th March. 
ARGYLE, 
The propertyof Hon. Pierce M. Buriter & Co., of Columbia, 8. C., Painted by Trevi 
for Col. Hampton, of S.C, 
Published on the 23d May. 
WAGNER, 
The property of Mr. JoHN CAMPBELL, of New Orleans ; Painted by Troyz for the Own 
Published onthe 4th July. 
MONARCH, 
The property of Col. Hampton, of S.C.; Painted by Trove. 
Published on the 9th Jan. 
In addition to the Engravings enumerated above, is a superb Portrait of MAD’LLE 
AUGUSTA, the celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ‘‘ La Syiphide,” engraved by 
HINSHELWOOD on Steel, from asketch and picture by CHALON andINMAN. 


NEW VOLUME FOR I84f. 

The First Number of a New Volume of ‘‘The Spirit of the Times”’ will be issued 
onthe 6th of March, 1841. In the course of the year,a series of MAGNIFICENT 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS, uniform with the embellishments of the preceding volume, will 
be presented to the subscribers. A Portraitof MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, from a painti 
by TROYE, wilicommence the series, and be succeeded by those cf Sher distinguished 
horses during the year. , 

A List of AMERICAN WINNING HORSES of the preceding year will be published, 
arranged in four distinct TaBLEs—one of four mile winners, one of three, one of two, 
and one of onemile winners. These Tabies show ata glance the Winner of every race 
of the last year, his age, color, pedigree, and owner, the prize won, the weight carried, 
the time made, and the horses beaten by him, together with the date and place of the 
race, and areference tothe page of the preceding volume where the race was originally 
published. These Tables are compiled with infinite care and labor, andat great expense 
they are of constant practical use, and increase in value every year. Alistof ENGLIS 
| WINNING HORSES for the same year will also be published in the volume arranged in 
' the English form. 
| A Table ofthe AMERICAN WINNING TROTTING HORSES, with the age, color, 
‘owner, time made, weight carried, horses beaten, &c. &c., will be published im thie 
‘volume. 

An Alphabetical List of STALLIONS for 1841, in the usual form, will also appear in am 
| earlynumber of the volume.and will be found cenvenient to breecers for designating the 
‘age, color, pedigree,owner,place and price of standing, of nearly every distinguished 

Stallion in America. 
| Inaddition to the various subjects enumerated above, the present volume will conteim 
| a faithful and copions record of all IMPORTATIONS and SALES OF BLOOD STOCK, 
Sweepstakes, Racing and Trotting Matches, and Racing Appointments; Essays om 
Breeding and Training, Pedigrees and Performances of Distinguished Horses, with al 
'the Current News and On Dits in Sporting Circles, both at home and abroad. And te 

complete the Sporting Department, full details, original and selected, will be given upom 

a]] manly pastimes, as Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Yachting end Boating, Pedestrianand 
' other Athletic and Manly Sports. 

Another part of the design of the paper will embrace A BREEDING and AGRICUL- 
| TURAL DEPARTMENT, cesignedto promote the interests and ministerto the instrue 
| tion of breeders of fine cattle,sheep,&c. Selections fromthe most approved Americam 

and English writers on these important subjects will be constantly found in its columns, 

The SPORTING GALLERY will also oe increased by the addition of the Portraits of 


ention of the pupils is particularly directed to the literature of | several of the most distinguished Horses in the Union, engraved in a style of superioz 


finish and beauty. 
The next prominent department is the THEATRICAL PAGE, constantly devoted te 


original! criticisms of the drama, and notices of the New York theatres; Green 


such attention will be paidto the comforts and manners of the pupils as willattach them | Intelligence, derived from an extensive theatrical correspondence maintained withevery 


| city in the Union, and by which the paper is already favorably known and wide! y circu- 


lated in theatrical circles. 
Again, selections wil] be constantly made from the periodicals of this country and Eng- 
land, and thus be formed a lively and elegant LITERARY DEPARTMENT, occupying 


| several pages. 


ral Philosophy, and Chemistry, the price will be per annum, payable 300 | For all these varied Departments, ample room is secured by the immense size of the 


| present sheet, which for beauty of typographical execution and general elegance of az 
rangement, is secondtonone inthe Union. _ > 

No local agents being employed by the proprietors, gentlemen wishing the paper 
erder it through their post-masters, or remit by mail. A number of files from the come 
mencement of the volume, will be preserved for new subscribers. This course is 
ed, as the valuable Sta‘ stical Tables ef the paper nearly all appear in the early part o 
the year. — 

Terms of Subsaviptionand Advertising. 

For One Year's Subscription, $10inadvance. For Six Month's ubscription, $5in advance; 
For Advertising One Square of 22 lines, firstinsertion, $5—Each subsequent inspesion, 00} 

IU? Extra copies of fhe LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL may be obtained at 
Publication Office at One Doilar each. They will be sent to any section of the Unica) 

eo envelopedas to secure themfrom injury. =< 


B. L, GARVIN, PRINTER. 
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Ghee 01 
rf ai ts ee ~~! » > ical Notices. 
a as oe em 
Ss : _- PARK THEATRE. 1 or a 
AY, Dec. 13—Third night 4 FANNY ELSSLER’S engagement—LA SYL- 
ethos en nts. 
— Oliver Cromwell, and other entertainments. s 7 
WEDNESDAY—Fo night of Fanny Elssler’s engagement—a favorite Ballet in 
which F a ill appear. 
Charles 2. Y. be revived the comedy of ROCHESTER, or the Merry Days of 
les. ry : 
-~ FRIDAY—Fifth night-of Fatiny Elssler’s engagement. 
SATURDAY-—A favorite comedy wil! be primed. 


poo _NIBLO’S SALOON—DR. LARDNER S LECTURES. 

y four lectures of the course will be delivered on the evenings of Tuesday 
and in the next two weeks. The subjects will be ** The Stellar Universe,” 

illustrated | & moving diorama of the heavens, for the particulars of which see the 

a and, of American and British Steam Navigation, Railways,” &c. 


~~ Things Theatrical. 


The Park.—On Monday and Tuesday evenings the theatre was closed. On 
Wednesday, Fanny Exsster appeared in “ La Bayadere.” The house was 
crowded at an early hour, and great numbers went away from the doors unable 
to obtain a sight uf the stage. She was warmly greeted on her entrance, and 
in the trial dance in the second act, the whole house seemed in a tumult of de- 
light. We do not, remember ever having seen her dance better, and she cer- 
tainly exceeded herself in the pantomime acting, which was done with the ut- 
most feeling and grace. She seems slightly paler and thinner than when we 
last saw her, owing to her recent illness. At the end of the performance she 
was loudly called for, and came forward, and addressed her friends as follows :— 


“ Ladies and Gentlemen—I never appear before a New York audience with- 
out trembling with emotion. It was here the first hand was raised to greet me 
— it was here the first cheer was given that welcomed me to America; and 
come when I may, I meet with ever the same friendly faces, the same warm 
smiles, the same honest enthusiasm. How deeply I am affected by these ex- 
traordinary proofs of your partiality, my heart knows, though my tongue is una- 
ble to tell. But you believe I am grateful for ali—do you not!” 


She repeated La Bayadere last evening, and next week we have La Syiphide’ 
and other favorites. 

On Thursday was produced the historical play entitled ‘ Oliver Cromwell, ’ 
written by Miss Mirrorp, to illustrate two striking events in English history,— 
the Trial of Charles the First, by the Commons of England, and the Execution 
of that monarch. The play was written scme time since, but was never before 
produced on either side of the Atlantic, owing to the Royal Licenser of plays 
in England, having objections to some of its political opinions ; we think this a 
fortunate occurrence for the reputation of Miss Mitford, as a dramatist. If it 
had been cast at the Park with the very best talent in the whole country (which 
it was not) it would have been a failure, for it is a dull, poor thing, and the soon- 
er the manager discards it, and such trash as “ Thalaba,”’ and bestows his money 
upon at least passably good plays, the heavier will+be his purse ; fer they are 
not suited to the taste of a Park audience. 











At Boston, Mr. Butter has just concluded an engagement with the Tremont 
Theatre, and appeared to please the critical portion of the audience. At the 
National Theatre they are playing ‘‘ London Assurance,” with William Rufus 
Blake as “ Sir Harcouit Courtly.” 

At Philadelphia, all the theatres seem doing but poorly, the Chesnut Street, 
however, takes the lead, but ‘‘ London Assurance”’ has been played so often in 
that city lately, that the good people have had enough of it. The Arch Street 
manager has got up a burlesque of it, called “ Philadelphia Assurance’’—an idea 
that Mircugxt of this city might, we think, loag ago have acted upon. Browne 
is at Burton's, and Assorrt at the Walnut Street. The New York delegation 
of theatricals at present in Philadelphia, are mach needed at home. 

Mrs. Fitzwitttam and Bucxstone are at the Front St., in Baltimore, and 
have been doing well. 

The Washington Theatre is not yet opened. 

At Richmond, “ London Assurance’’ and “ Money” are all the rage. A bar- 
rel of dollars upon the stage would ‘‘ glad the eyes” of many of those non-specie 
paying sinners more than the play. 

At Charleston, Cuartes Howarp and Miss Metron are the main attraction ; 
at Augusta, Forses and Miss McBripe. 

Herr Curve is astonishing the people of Mobile on the rope, at Catpwe.u’s 
theatre ; in the company we notice the names of Mrs. Rickarpson and Cuap- 
MAN, both formerly of the Park. Chapman must not sing that ‘ teetotel” song 
there, for the boys in Mobile are given to ‘‘ drink” enough already. 

In New Orleans neither company have any stars at present, but are relying 
mostly on their horses to draw their audience. The Ravets had arrived there , 
their troupe has recently been augmented by the addition of Master and Miss 
Weuts. They goto Havanna after playing at New Orleans. 

Otro Morty and the Hucues family are at Louisville. 

Dinnerorp is said to have taken the Cincinnati Theatre. 





—S=—— 


The Drama, Opera, and Ballet. 


From letters and papers by the Acadia. 











Cerito.—The celebrated danseuse, Fanny Cerito (saysa German paper), 
who has gathered such laurels in Italy, particularly at the Theatres of San Carlo, 
at Naples, and La Scala, at Milan, has just arrived at Vienna, where she has en- 
tered into an engagement at the Grand Opera for the winter season. The sem 
she is to receive is 50.000 francs, and four benefits, the highest sum ever paid 
there to any danseuse. 

Miss Adelaide Kemble’s next character will be Amina, in “ La Sonnam- 
bula.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood have been performing as Dublin with great success in 
the operas of aSonnambula and Norma. They are engaged for a limited pe- 
riod; and immediately on their departure Mr. Charles Kean will make his ap- 

arance, with Mrs, Warner. Miss Julia Cruise was e to perform ee 

im ; but owing to unavoidable circumstances, this gifted lady has postpon 
her engagement unti! eatly in the ensuing year. 

We have little room to speak of the ‘‘ Quadroon Slave,” @ new a 
in which Madame Celeste acts ; but it is full of the peculixr effects that _ 
suited to her manner, and though stuffed full of Erench exaggeration, 1s on the 
whole, perhaps, the best thing she has done. 


ON A LABE DEBUT. . 
““ Miss Adelaide's voice is full and fine, 
Exclaimed a critic in his line 
The other night. 
“Not so,”” said P——, for pun uneasy, 
‘Tho’ very fine, ‘tis very greasy. 
[ We think he's ne Fs elt 
Singular Fatality among three Stage “ Stars.” —\t is & curious circut 
that = poral the i terse. cons ieee DUET the famous Irish comedian, and 


: ye ar ine humor, all met with violent and 
Weekes, little inferior to Power for genuine See Jian tihedliing by canth. 


hae Ww were ‘ . 
(haat aie rae es rh of poor Power is fresh in the memory 
of all. , 

Among the numerous talent 
is overm J that Mr. Charles Young 
sharacters, rd th been let with a view to the per. 

; ; ford-street has been “ 
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ed adherents to the new lessee of Drury Lane, it 
will appear in some of his most successful 
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ae ced at C t Garden, under the title of ‘‘The Wro 
ee tta r. ohn Madison Morton. This will be succeed 


Waang resection of a fi act comedy, (an alaptation of some scenes by Sir 


Sheridan,) by Mr. R. B. Peake. 
: St. Edmunds, where he will appear in some of his 
mast popula casters, He is now known by the cognomen of the “ Rolling 
D2... : 


Mrs. mors ase been playing at Hull, but has been compelled to give up her 
engagement for a time from severe indisposition. . 
That popular and talented artiste, Mademoiselle Celeste, has been playing to 
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uring the week, and returned last evening to 


The Musical Lyceum of Madrid sent a person of distinction to urge Rubini 
to proceed immediately to the ish capital. The illustrious spare started 
from with an escort of thirty horsemen, expressly appointed for his 
safe conduct. On his arrival at Calmenaz, his escort was surrounded by the 
peasantry, who, imagining him to be a superior officer of the Christino party, 
about to be delivered upto the prompt justice of Espartero, determined to ef- 
fect his rescue, in the hope of a reward. Ip vain did Rubini protest that he 
was no prisoner. His guards were dispersed and he was detained. The Cure 
of the place at length convinced his fiock of their error, and lent the great yo- 
calist his mule, upon which he made his entrance into Madrid. For this good 
service Rubini promised to return and sing a mass in the church. 


A Lucky Manager.—Letters from Naples announce the death of the excel- 
lent impresario Barbaja. This event, which took place very suddenly, caused a 
most painful sensation throughout various parts of Italy. More than 8000 per- 
sons, amongst whom were remarked the first nobles of Nables, together with 
all its most eminent men in arts, scienee, and commerce, followed to the grave 
the corpse of this extraordinary man, who was justly surnamed ‘‘ The Generous 
Morose.” A thousand traits of benificence were cited by the entire population 
to the enternal honor of Barbaja’s memory. Fora considerable period he had 
contracted simultaneously for the management of the Theatres Royal of Vienna, 
Milan, and Naples. He was in his 61st year when he died; and during the last. 
year undertook, in addition to his other heavy undertakings, the Teatro Nuovo, 
at Naples. This latter theatre he took in the name of his nephew, Signor Ven- 
tura, but managed entirely himself. He has left a fortune valued at about 
£60,000 sterling. 

We noticed last week the arrival of Fanny Cerito at Vienna; we have since 
heard that the furore she has created in the opera is carried almost beyond the 
bounds of reason. Whenever she makes her first appearance, the theatre re- 
echoes with exclamations, and for a lung time it is impossible to proceed with 
the business of the stage. It has been stated that this is the first visit of Cerito 
to the Austrian capital; but such is not the case. 


Sheridan Knowles’ comedy of “ Old Maids” was performed at Dublin on 
Monday last, for the benefit of Ellen Tree, who took the part of Madame Ves- 
tris, Anderson playing that of Charles Mathews. 


A grand ball and concert, under the direction of a committee of noblemen 
and gentlemen, will be held in the Guildhall on Wednesday, the 17th inst., for 
the benefit of the Polish Refugees. 


The episode of “The Bleeding Nun,” from Lewis’ ‘‘Monk,” forms the 
neg of a new opera by Berlioz; the libretto is entrusted to the experienced 
cribe. 


Rubini gave the proceeds of a concert at Bordeaux, for the relief of the 
poor of the towa, and in return for this charitable act, dined on the 23d ult., 
by express invitation, with the Archbishop of the diocese, and other high 
functionaries. 


Apetrxt THeatre.—A new drama by Peake, from the well-known story of 
“Ten Thousand a-Year,” which appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine, has been 
produced. On Tuesday a most loyal demonstration took place ; at the rising of 
the curtain a general call for ‘‘God save the Queen” took place. Mr. Yates 
stepped forward and said, ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, we will do ourselves the ho- 
nor, and the house the pleasure of singing ‘ God save the Queen’ at, the con- 
clusion of this piece. (A voice from the boxes, ‘ No.’) A gentleman says ‘ No,’ 
but I am sure he will say yes when he is informed that the vocal performers are 
not inthe house. Assoon as I can muster the necessary strength your wishes 
shall be complied with.” (Cheers.) .At the end of the piece the entire com- 
pany was ranged before the curtain, and sang the National Anthem. The fdl- 
owing verse, written by Mr. Plunkett, was sung by Mr. Grattan :— 


* Oh, Lord, in bounty shed 
Joys round the Infaat's head, 
Shield him from harm ; 
Hear now a nation's prayer, 
Guard England's youthful heir, 
Make him thy special care ; 
God save the Queen !”’ 


The enthusiasm elicited was intense, and the sentiment drew cheers from the 
audience. 

Mr. Carter's Tiger has been very unruly at Brussels. The beast had an ear 
for music, which makes out the old proverb that ‘‘ Music hath charms to soothe 
the savage beast.” Mr. Carter had much to do to prevent the beast becoming 
an unwelcome visitor to the audience. After considerable exertion, he managed 
to bring the brute to something like a state of docility. These freaks are any- 
thing but pleasant. 

They say, in theatrical circles, that “the eminent tragedian” is reading Miss 
Fortescue into parts as a juvenile second to Miss Faucit. Qy.—is not his 
“eminence” reading himself in at the same time—to parts for which hia age 
altogether unfits him. 

The Morning Post has inflicted a severe, but well-merited castigation on the 
writer of the revolting libel on the fair fame of La Rachel, which defiled a recent 
number of one of the most distinguished reviews of France’ From our personal 
knowledge of the celebrated actress, we have no hesitation in declaring, that a 
lady more truly viuous, or more noble minded, does not exist. | 

Dating the perfermance of the opera of Guillaume Tell, at Brussels, about a 
week since, M. Canaple’s wig fell on the ground precisely at the most pathetic 

of the scene, when the well-known incident of shooting the apple from the 
child's head takes place. The accident wrought a most provoking change on 
the features of the audience, and even the actors could not preserve their gra- 
vity; the haughty tyrant Gessler himself burst inte a fit of laughter. While 
the unlucky wig was lying on tha ground in the most conspicuous part of the 
stage, one of the governor's guards took it into his head to pick it up, and at 
the same time gave an indignant look at the bald William Tell. The risibility 
of every person present now reached its height, and some time elapsed before 
the business of the scene could proceed. | 

Fanny Elssler has refused to pay the forfeit of 60,000 francs, awarded against 
her for non fulfilment of engagements at the Academie Royale ; and the direc- 
tor has proceeded to seize the property of the fair danseuse in Paris. 

The Quadroon Slave has been performed every night. Itis nota new piece, 
although most of our brethren of the quill have treated it as such. Stirling 
knows better. The acting of Celeste is beyond all praise. John Webster never 
was seen to more advantage, or Frederick Vining to less. Webster was quite 
at home. It has been repeated every evening, and that is all we can say about 


The Quadroon Slave. 


MESS ADELAIDE KEMBLE’S DEBUT. 
{From the ‘ Age.”’} 

‘«‘ Norma” has been so frequently performed at her Majesty’s Theatre by 
Grisi, and other Italtan artistes, that it is quite unnecessary for us to say a word 
about the composer or the music. Our readers must have been often delighted 
with Bellini’s composition. The translator has adhered closely to the original, 
and has done his part well. The same may be said of the scene-painters, who 
have evidently been on the qui vive to produce the Opera more effectively than 
it was at the Italian Opera. They, most certainly, have accomplished their 
task, and much praise is due to them, as well as the management, for the splen- 
did style in which it has been put upon the stage. 

Having dismissed that part of our critique which more immediately refers to 
the Opera, we now come to the most pleasing part of our duty. It isto do 
justice to Miss Adelaide Kemble, who made her début at Covent Garden as 
“Norma.” We have been accustomed to witness the first appearance of most 
performers that have appeared before us for the lat twenty years, and we shall 
not be speaking erroneously when we state that we never recollect to have been 
resent at amore successful début than the one that took place on Tuesday 
ast, (2ad Nov.) Miss Adelaide Kemble wil] keep that great name before the 
public for many years to come. She proved herself to be, in every sense of the 
word, one of the family ; and we think that Mr. and Mrs. Mathews will bless 
their stars for having been so fortunate as to engage her. Covent Garden and 
Kemble go together, and we must confess we are greatly pleased to find Miss 
Adelaide Kemble on those boards. Asa singer, Miss Kemble stands alone on 
the English stage—her voice most pure, her execution brilliant in the extreme, 
and herstyle her own. To enumerate any particular part in which she most 
excelled would be difficult, as she was excellent throughout ; and if she did 
not come up to the very acme of perfection, she left but little to be wished for, 
and was highly applauded at the conelusion of the Opera, when she was caNed 
before the curtain, to receive the congratulations of a house crowded to the very 
ceiling. 

In Sect Miss Kemble isa little en bon point—her face resembles that of her 
mother, the late Miss ee. We cannot conclude our remarks, without say- 
ing a few words in favour of her acting. Her histrionic powers are great, and 
in the more pathetic scenes of the operashe was extremely good—we allude to 
those with her children, and the concluding one with Oroveso. Much has been 
said of Grisi in this character, but she never performed it with such feeling as 
was displayed hy Miss Kemble. 

ae (From the Examiner:] 


Miss Adelaide Kemble appeared in Norma for the first time in England, on 











Dec. 11. 


m.ny friendly reports of her success, with the interest deserved! ; 
name so dear to the stage, drew a densely crowded house. én 
Her execution of the firet passages of recitative, announced « decided ai. 
sition to our musical drama. Her voice can scarcely be called a {ul ae 
and it is deficient in power and variety: but we never heard any thing better 
trained, or more highly cultivated. It is capable, we should say, of extraordi 
nary sweetness, is managed with an excellent intonation, and is of particu larly 
good quality in the upper notes, though in the middle not so good, and faulty sd 
Of the musical part of Mise: K 
Of the musical part i emble’s performance, though we can 
with all that has been said of it, we gps sed to s ak Cooeahin. <. 
showed herself extremely well instructed in what she had to do; a good Rory 
cian ; and thoroughly practised. The success attained is considerable, though 
the result of training and severe exertion. The happiest effect we observed 
was in the long sustained upper A, with a diminuendo of exquisite skill. Thi, 
was perfect, and, we think, peculiar to her. 
With this she made her first and greatest effect—in the ascending passage at 
the close of the recitative before the Casta Diva, as she cuts the sacred branches 
of the oak; and not, as a contemporary mistakenly states, at the close of that 
air. The audience never applauded so freely as at this. We cannot say in- 
deed that, as the performance went on, there was any gradual increase of the 
fervor with which the house had shown so unhesitating a disposition to welcome 
it. Its best points were frankly admitted, but early exhausted. And now and 
then, especially in the great first scene of the second act, her voice decided| 
failed her. mi ’ 
Of Miss Kemble’s acting, we are sorry that we cannot sa 
Times, which discriminates her success fairly, calls it “ little a. ~~ 
clever imitation of Grisi;’’ but it struck us that it might have been better hon 
it was, if the imitation had been a little closer. In what was intended for no- 
velty in the last scene, we could not so easily detect truth * + + On the 
whole, it must be said that her histrionic efforts detracted from her vocal ; 
_ The opera seems to us to have been very well adapted in its English form ; 
it is not too long, and was not by any means insufferably tedious. Yet we 
doubt whether it will attract. The choice was far from wise, indeed, that se- 
lected such an opera for such an occasion. It was doing as much as possible to 
increase Miss Kemble’s difficulties. Its cast at Her Majesty's theatre, the ex- 
traordinary powers combined in its representation there, and the strong abidin 
belief of the English public in foreign as opposed to native talent. made it at 
to ir.possible that Miss Kemble should give any novel impression of interest or 
beauty to an English version of the opera of Norma. Nor should we omit to 
state, that she has some disadvantages of person to contend against. With her 
father’s face, she has her mother’s figure—as it was in her middle life. 

Great praise is certainly due to the Management for the way in which the 
opera was producec. The scenery was exquisite; though we could not admire 
the dresses of the Druid warriors, we have no doubt they were awfully correct, 
and we are sure that their wearers were properly numerous and admirably 
drilled ; and the band was complete and powerful. 

Mr. Benedict (the director), after the manner of Mr. Costa at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, has a very fine stick with a very fine tassel to it, and flourishes it con- 
siderably ; but we could do with a little less noise : for the sounds he creates 
are anything but musical. 


(From the Observer.) 

On Tuesday night Miss Adelaide Kemble made her debut at this Theatre in 
Bellini’s opera of “ Norma,” taking, of course, the. principal character. On 
her entrance she was welcomed with so much enthusiasm by a very crowded av- 
dience, that, overcome by the agitation of the moment, she seemed scarcely 
able to mount up the few steps to the altar, to which she clung for support. 
However, she soon rallied, soon forgut herself in Norma, and at the end of the 
“ Casta Diva,” had quite proved herself a prima donna of no ordinary mert. 
Her voice is of great compass, much j ower, rich quality, flexible, and perfectly 
under control. Her lower notes are strong and full, and the upper notes, par- 
ticularly when subdued to express a soft sentiment, are clear and most melo- 
dious. There was nodisplay of fioriture, no beautifully unmeaning ornaments ; 
one long and thrilling shake at the end, if we recollect rightly, of the ‘* Casta 
Diva,” being the only exception throughout the opera. In our judgment she ex- 
cels more in the expression of quiet and subdued feeling, than of any vivlent pas- 
sion. Besides being a very great singer, Miss A. Kemble, is also a great actress. 
We do not for a moment put her on a level with Grisi, Persiani, or Pauline 
Garcia, but if not the first, she is among the first, and adds fresh laurels to the 
family fame. The ontline of her face is very handsome, and her countenance 
capable of expression. In person she inclines to the enbonpoin'. Such is Miss 
A. Kemble, aadsuch areher claims. She will, doubtless, gain great favor in 
this, as she has in other countries, and we congratulate Madame Vestris on the 
success of her speculation, and the music loving portion of the public on obtain- 
ing at last, what it so long has desired, a first-rate English singer and actress. 
The part of Adalgisa was played by Miss Rainforth, who sang with great taste, 
correctness, and purity. For Pollio aad Oroveso, the Proconsul, played by 
Harrison, and the Arch Druid, by Leffler, we cannot say much in praise of 
either. It was not such a Poulio that tempted two vestal Druidesses to break 
through the severe rales of their order. The chorusses were excellent, and the 
scenery and dresses very splendid. After the opera Miss A. Kemble was called 
for and greeted with bravos and bouquets. 


(From the Court Journal.[ 

Miss Kemusce at Covent Garpen.—We restricted our remarks on the dedué 
of Adelaide Kemble last week to a general estimate of her talents, without re- 
ference to her execution of detached portions of the opera. The occasion was 
not one on which we could indulge with pleasure in minute detail ; the acces- 
sion of such a — and such an actress to the English stage called forth a very 
different tribute of acknowledgment ; and the satisfaction we felt in according 
the ample measure of our praise to the prima donna whose star had risen 90 
suddenly and gloriously, was too sincere and too well deserved to admit of any 
qualification. Miss Kemble’s subsequent performances have confirmed, in every 
particular, the opinion we then expressed, and fully justified the encomiums 
universally lavished upon her. It can answer little purpose to judge of her me- 
rits beside those of Grisi, Persiani, ur any other favourites of the Italian stage, 
although the unprejudiced will not hesitate to affirm that she would suffer but 
little in comparison with either. Our youthful Kemble is an artiste of whom 
any nation might be justly proud. 

We have never been among those who affect to sneer at the compositions of 
Bellini and Donizetti. We can understand the preference which many award to 
German music ; but the critics who refuse to acknowledge the development of 
an intense and bighly original musical faculty in the above maestri, are either 
insincere, or ignorant of the practised means which the art affords, and incapa- 
ble of appreciating its most delightful effects. 

The libretto of “‘ Norma” is the work of a poet of no mean pretensions to dra- 
matic art ; it is beautifully conceived, and calculated to call forth the most thril- 
ling inspirations of the composer’s genius. The first production of the opera at 
Milan, with the celebrated Pasta in the character of the heroine, is too well re 
membered to need mention here ; on every Italian stage it has been received a8 
an established favorite. Weare not surprised at the preference of such voca- 
lists as Adelaide Kemble to the part of Norma; the music exquisitely portrays 
every shede of feeling and emotion, and the character itself is worthy of a great 
and gifted actress. Miss Kemble’s singing was throughout so delicious, so per- 
fect in taste and style, that we find it difficult to select passages worthy of dis 
tinct commendation. In the Casta Diva her ascending ad /i)itum was admira- 
ble; every note rose clear, rich, and distinct. In the passage which follows, 
however, answering to the Italian, commencing, ‘Ah! bello a me ritorna, — 
especially in the repetition of it, where Grisi introduces, with conspicuous taste, 
some very delicate variations,—Miss Kenfble hardly fulfilled our expectations. 
There was a heaviness in her execution of the fioriture preceding the cadenz4, 
very inappropriate. The duet with Adalgisa ‘‘ Together we will die,” was g'¥- 
en with great delicacy and precision by both artists ; the second ascending scale, 
which was performed staccato, calling forth an unanimous encore. The quality 
of Miss Kemble’s voice does not enable her to impart that strength to the grand 
terzeito which we have heard elsewhere. 


At Covent Garden, where every portion of the opera received minute attea: 
tion, and the greatest accuracy was aimed at, we expected to hear the couc!u- 
ding ensemble of the primo tempo of this morceau according to the original tett 
of the composer, instead of the new arrangement adopted at her Majesty § 
Theatre. Ii is remarkable that such singers as Grisi and Kemble should con- 
sent so exchange Bellini’s difficult but brilliant passage for an alteration devoid 
of ornament andcommonplace. Miss Rainforth deserves every encouragement 
for the pains bestowed on her part, and the unostentatious manner which rea 
ders it equally charming and effective. ; - 
There has been a novelty at this Theatre, entitled “The Wrong Man.” [ts 
prominent fault, on its first mise en scene, was prolixity ; otherwise, there w¥ 
considerable merit in portions of the dialogue, and in the arrangement 0 the 
incidents. 

On Tuesday, after the opera, the National Anthem was sung, in honor of the 
auspicious event of the morning. The first verse was sung by Miss Raiafortb, 
the second by Miss Kemble, and the third by Madame Vestris, the dense assem- 
bly responding enthusiastically to each. 








The tragedy of “ Nina Sforza,” at the Haymarket, becomes incteasingly p® 
pular. Madame Celeste has been re-engaged, and will resume her eT 
inthe “ Quadroon Slave,” “ Foreign Affairs,” &c, The “ Boarding Schoo 





Tuesday night. She bad already played the part in continental theatres ; and — inmates numberless. 
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